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OX: Chase 


AM THE PAINT MAN. 
I haven't a bit of sense—except paint sense, 
Figuratively speaking, I’m wrapped up in Paint—I am 
smeared all over with it. 

My whole time, thoughts and ideas are on the question of paint. 

I stand for fresh paint— 

And I'll tell you why— 

Paint ne sooner begins to live than it begins to die—and when 
you buy paint you buy it for the //fe in it—for the time it’s going to 
live upon your building. 

—And to get the most value for your paint money you must 
buy the /zfe of the paint—not in the can, but the life on-your buildings. 

—You ask me what 7s the life of paint?—and I tell you quick— 

Pure, cold-pressed, old process Linseed Oil—/ha?’s the life of 
Paint—that’s the binder, the soul,—the thing that makes Paint 
stand the racket imstorm and sun, and holds the pigments together 
on your buildings. 

—And why does fresh paint made to order have more life than 
mixed paint?—you ask, 

—I'll also give you a quick answer to that— 

If you could see through the tin of acan of mixed paint you 
would see a chemical row going on— 

The mineral paint pigment—white lead, coloring matter, and 
dryer—commences to eat the life out of pure linseed oil the minute 
they get together— 

If they have been together in a can on a dealer's shelf, or ina 
manufacturer’s warehouse, for six months, there is just six 
months’ life gone out of the oil— 

If they have been together a year, a year’s life is killed. 

Maybe you never thought of it, but that’s the reason why so 
many jobs of paint crack, curi up, peel Off, get chalky, and rub off 
on your hand. 

The oilin that Paint was dead when the Paint was put on—the 
pigment dried out when exposed to the weather and sun not having 
the protection of the oil coating. 

Now, I'll tell you another thing— 

Ready-mixed Paint that you buy in thecan is always stale 
paint—half dead paint—because of the method of its manufacture. 

Here’s alittle paint secret—a manufacturer's secret: 

The ready-mixed paint manufacturer has to make his paint up 
for stock a long time in advance of the sale—he’s making it for his 
warehouse or for the dealer to hold on his shelves, waiting for a 
customer— 

Sometimes the paint waits In these warehouses or on dealers’ 
shelves for six months—a year—two years—longer—so you see 
when it’s opened for use, it’s half dead—or three quarters dead, or 
maybe nearly all dead— 

And another thing: 

There’s a cement-like sediment in the bottom of the can—this 
can never be properly mixed again. 


* * *« 


Now, I am spending money in this advertisement to tell you 
these things, because my method of manufacturing and selling 
paint is different. 

First—my method of manufacturing; 

I manufacture my pure pigment, and pack it in separate cans, 
from my pure old process linseed oil—which I call “Oilo”’ to desig- 
nate it. from cheap adulterated oils on the market— 

1 manufacture this Paint to order after each order Is received, 
and I date each can the day it’s packed, with the date placed right 
on the can by my inspector, so that when my Paint goes to the 
customer it’s absolutely fresh— a certified Paint—that has every bit 
of life in it. 

It’s such good Paint that I se!lit on six months’ time— 

No other Paint concern in-the world ever sold paint on time 
until I started. 













JOTTINGS FROM THE FARMERS 


Fresh Paint Talks 


By O. L. Chase.: 


—And Two Gallons Free to You to Prove 
All the Claims Made in 


‘This Talk. 


Maybe their paint wouldn’t stand {t—I don’t know—but anyway, 
they never sold it that way. 

—And to test my Paint I allow any customer to use two full 
gallons out of any six-gallon order or over, and then if he is not 
satisfied that all of my claims are true, and that my Paint is the 
most elastic, springy paint under the brush, looks the best, and is the 
best, he can send back the balance of the order, and the twe gal- 
ions will not cost him a penny. 


Why You Should Order Now for 
Spring 


There’s a limit to my manufacturing capacity— - 

On account of making paint to order, I am not able to make 
up a gallon of paint in advance of the big Spring season, which 
places me in a position every Spring where I have to send back 
orders, being unable to supply the demand. 

5,000 gallons is a lot of paint to make in a day. 

My orders run larger than that— 

__ I’m telling you this because I have an advance-order plan which 
will enable you to get paint in the Spring months just the week you 
want to use it. 

_ I number these advance orders, place them on file in my office, 
with space and material reserved in my factory to make up these 
orders during the week they are wanted, and these come ahead of 
all orders taken later in the painting season. 

Soif you want to insure yourself getting my made-to-order 
fresh paint at a certain time next Spring, write for my Advance- 
Order Blank, and my beautiful Paint Book just off the press, which 
tells all about fresh and made-to-order Paint and gives you a large 
collection of good sized color-cards to select from—select the 
Paint you want—send me an advance order, subject to cancellation 
within thirty days from the time the paint is to be delivered, and 
subject to a change in colorif you desire. 

I will acknowledge this order, and register it up, and guarantee 
to furnish you the Paint on my “Two gallons—free trial—six 
months to pay” plan— 

The date of payment will be six months from the time the 
order is filled— 

This will insure you getting fresh paint just when you want it, 
on 6 months’ time. 

And let me tell you—over half the capacity of my factory is 
already sold out for next spring, so you should write me at once, 
if you want to take advantage of this advance-order offer. 


Eight Years Guarantee 


I give an officially signed, iron-clad Guarantee for eight years 
on my made-to-order fresh Paint. 

This is the longest and most liberal Guarantee ever given by a 
Paint Manufacturer—and back of this guarantee stands my $50,000 


Bond. 
All in all, my paint proposition is the greatest one ever put on 
the market, and you should get my literature at once. 
or a postal card with your name and address I will send you 
my beautiful Paint Book—my little Instruction Book, entitled 
This Little Book Tells How to Paint,” copy of my Eight-Vear 
Guarantee, and my Advance-Order Blanks. 
Write at once. 


The 

( oO” Cte Paint 

. "1 ° : Man, 
401 No. Sixth Street, St. Louis, Mo, 














D Cream Separator | The Government of Canada 


Gives absolutely FREE 





For Greater Cereal Crops. 


The very conception of the scheme 
elicits my unqualified admiration. The 
stupendous uplift to American agri- 
culture, which this plan embraces, will 
have a sensible influence for genera- 
tions, if there is a unanimous rally all 
along the line. It will stop the croak- 
ing that farming does not pay. When 
we farmers learn to make our busi- 
ness pay as other businessmen do, we 
can afford to pay good wages for hired 
help, feed them well and treat them 
well, and then trouble in securing 
competent farm hands will be at an 
end. I shall enter the contest and try 
to demonstrate what is possible to at- 
tain. Some of our farmers have been 
breeding up their corn for many years 
past with encouraging results.—[Mar- 
shall H. Wineboener, Frederick Coun- 
ty, Md. 

You are certainly starting out on a 
large project in your million dollar 
contest. You will do a great deal of 
good by emphasizing the pre-eminence 
of that comparatively small number in 
each species of field crops which is 
doing the most good commercially. 
You will also perform a good service 
in bringing. out new varieties which 
are battling to displace standard va- 
rieties. You will stir to enthusiasiic 
competitive work many people, espec- 
ially young people, who will thus be 
induced to study farming more close- 
ly, and especially the production of 
pure-bred seeds. This plan will give 
your paper a large amount of “copy” 
which will be instructive to your 
readers.—[W. M. Hays, Assistant Sec- 
retary United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington. 

From N. J. Bachelder, master na- 
tional grange, Patrons of Husbandry. 
who is also secretary of the New 
Hampshire state board of agriculture: 
“T have examined with deep interest 
your plan for a grain contest and am 
amazed at. its completeness in detail 
as well as its comprehensive natures. 
It appears to me to be a wonderfully 
broad and patriotic movement for 
the uplifting of American agriculture 
and thereby the welfare of American 
farmers. I congratulate you upon 
the inauguration of a movement that 
means so much to so many people and 
hope it may receive the attention of 
the farmers to the extent which its 
importance warrants.” 





Truckers often add 5) to 100% to 
their profits by securing improved va- 
rieties or higher strains of old vari-- 
ties of seed that are adapted to their 
soil and climate. The same success 
will hold true for grain growers if up- 
breeding instead of deterioration be ad. 
hered to. Your contest if generally 
entered into will in great measure at- 









































Dietz Lanterns 


Before you buy, post up alittle on lanterns. 
Our free catalogue will help you. When 
you have made your choice, your dealer 
will supply you. If not, we will. If you 
know the 


i ‘m@ WE TRUST YOU 30 DAYS. 
; WHE 


free Cream Separator Cata- 
logue we willsend you a won- 
dertul offer, by which youcan 
take our very best separator 
on one month’s free trial on 
credit. Send no money to us, 
deposit no money with any 
one, pay nothing when you 
get it (woe trust you abso- 
lutely), use the separa- 
tor ono month, put It to 
every test, at the end of 
one month ff you find it 
: sims closer, runs easier, 
is easlerto operate, skims 
colder milk, does better 
work and isin every way 
better thanany other sep- 


to every settler 
complish this end and deserves highest 
commendation.—[C. G. Brown, Kent 
County, Del. 














This contest is certainly a grand 

H work. It fittingly supplements what 
Dietz Cold Blast Lantern the experiment stations are doing. Our 
you will have no other kind. Handy, easy farming industry is reaping the re- 
filling, long burning, safe, clean. Burnsa ward from all this work.—[B. C. 


panies at from $6 to $10 per acre. burn fe i pur 
strorg, steady flame, the result of using Mi ll, Chester County, Pa. 
On this land this year has been pure fresh air. Another great big reason fitche sr s y 













Land adjoining this can be pur- 
chased from railway and land com- 

















I consider your contest the greatest 
stimulus to human endeavor alonz 
these lines. I believe its effect will be 
much greater because it is a private 
enterprise, thus not dependent upon 
state or: national government. We 
wish it every success.—[B. E. McLin, 
Commissioner of Agriculture, Talla- 
hassee, Fla, 





not, send it *k to us at 
; our expense of freight 
charges, and you are not out one 
cent,and you have had the use of 
_ the separator free of any cost or 
monoy deposit for thirty days, on free open account, 
full credit tri We let you be the judge in every par- 
ticular. We accept your decision without question of 
ar kind and without expense 7c 
UT THIS ADVERTISCIICNT OUT dnd mail to us or 
on a postal card or in a letter say, “Send me your Free 
Separator Catalogue” and our 3 Big Separator Cata- 
fogues, our latest offer, «!1 will go to you free by return 


mail, postpaid. Write today sure. Address, 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
WHEN YOU WRITE TO 

AN ADVERTISER le ThE ey 


ways begin your letter with the words: “‘I saw | tials in English, German, French and Spanish—all in 3 vol. 
de ip adv. in the old, reliable A. A.” You | Postpaid, $3.00. Ref.:- Union Natl. Bank et al. Massillon, 


- will bring you & prom ly and ve’ Ohio, Warren E. Russell (of “The Russeeil & Co."’), 
Guivhocun eocatinente .! 4 — wei Massillon, Uhio, U, S. A, 


















promiess, sewn’ - twenty-five is the 
bushels of wheat to the acre. 
It is also the best of grazing land Clear White Light of the 
and for mixed farming it has no 
superior on the continent. DIE i Z. 
Splendid climate, low taxes, rail- 
ways convenient, schools and You get the whole story in the catalogue, 
churches close at hand. Ask for it. 
Write for “20th Century Canada” 
nd low railway rates to W.D. SCOTT, R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 
uperintenden te) mm 7 
: Ottawa, Canada; or 70 Laight St. NEW YORK CITY. 
Canadian Government Agent, ela, a >» 3 Established 1810, An Attractive Calendar for — is 
wip fention thie paper. t, the one issued by the well-known 
Mention th " 
aR manufacturers of firearms, the Har- 
rington & Richardson Arms Co of 
Worcester, Mass. While the supply 
lasts, they will be glad to furnish a 
calendar to every one of our readers 
who mentions this journal. 


























Make HAM OF WESTPHALIA or SMITFIELD (Va.) 














6 TONS OF traceeo TOP PY ope 
ALFALFA, 
_ OR TIMOTHY ACRE 


10w, send a 2-cent stamp to 


If you wish to le I 
GEORGE M. CLARK, HIGGANUM, COWM.,U. 8. A. 
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** Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 
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. PRACTICAL BUTTER MAKING ON THE FARM 


EARLY CONDITIONS DISCUSSED—IMPROVED MA- 
CHINERY SIMPLIFIES METHODS—NECESSARY 
QUALIFICATIONS—REDUCING THE COST OF MAN- 
UFACTURING—CAREFUL OPERATORS NEEDED— 
CAUTIONS ABOUT CARE OF THE CREAMERY— 
FAVORABLE SURROUNDINGS—BY W. C. PATRICK, 
SECRETARY NEW YORK DAIRYMEN’S ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

Prior to 1851, butter making and cheese mak- 
ing were wholly confined to farm dairies. After 
Jesse Williams established the first cheese fac- 
tory on his farm in Oneida county, where he 
and his two sons pooled their milk for the 
sole purpose of economy in time and labor, 
farm dairy cheese making soon became a thing 
of the past. It was found that not only time 
and labor were saved, but that a more uniform 
quality of product could be made, where a 
large body of milk was pooled together and 
manufactured by one person, than where the 
same amount was made up in different dairies 
by a different maker. For this reason the farm 
dairy cheese soon disappeared from the local 
markets, and the factory cheese took its place. 


For Week Ending December 23, 1905 


But this is not true of butter making on the 
farm. Dairymen who had the equipment, who 
were practicing good methods, and who had 
established markets for their products, still 
continued to make butter on the farm, until 
the time came when the prejudice against 
creamery. butter had faded away, and when it 
became difficult to secure help to carry on the 
farm work in connection with the dairy. 

One by one dairymen dropped into line, until 
nearly all had become patrons of some co-op- 
erative milk plant, where dairy goods were 
made. But since that time, there have been 
many improvements in dairy machinery. The 
little milk pan has gtven away to the hand 
cream separator, which is quite easily adjusted 
and operated by any farm employee. This 
little device has worked its way into the dairy, 
until it has in many cases crowded the large 
factory machine out entirely. Instead of haul- 
ing all of milk to the factory, and taking 
chances on getting any of the by-products to 
carry back to feed farm stock, the dairyman 
does in many cases separate his own milk and 
send only the cream to the factory where it 


can be ripened and churned, and where a more 
uniform product can be made. 
INTRODUCTION OF NEW METHODS. 

This teaves the sweet separated milk at home, 
where little or no acid development has taken 
place, rendering it more valuable for feeding 
stock. Since the introduction of the farm sep- 
arator and since there has been so much scien- 
tific work performed along the line of com- 
mercial starters, alkaline solution tests to 
measure acid development in cream, besides nu- 
merous other investigations which have shown 
causes why the butter don’t come, and since it 
is not thought necessary to put a horse shoe, 
ov a silver dollar, or a clothespin in the churn, 
for luck, there seems to be a desire to again 
resume the manufacturimg of buiter on the 
farm. There is no reason why there cannot 
be as fine quality of butter made on the farm, 
as can be made in a creamery, if the dairymen 
will equip himself with the same good machin- 
ery and other appliances, so the conditions can 
be perfectly controlled. There are good rea- 
sons why better butter can be made on the 
farm’ than can be made at any creamery. It 
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PROMINENT GRANGE WORKERS IN LUZERNE COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 


There are 15 subordinate granges in Luzerne county. Patrons in this section are moving to the front. The Pomona is.a strong one 
with a membership of over 1400, and growing rapidly. The state meeting at Wilkesbarre in 1903 will never be forgotten by those who at- 
tended it. Luzerne Patrons did themselves proud entertaining their guests on that occasion. 


ers. Reading from left to right as you look at the picture, they areas follows: 


In our picture are some of these earnest work- 
First row, Emery Harris, S. Kunkle, M. A. Winters, Mary A. 


Schneider and J. H. Winters. Second row, E. H. Harris, (?), E. A. Snyder, M. R, Williams, Mamie Snyder, Ceres, John Crispell, T. M. Dul- 
lard, lecturer, and J. E. Hildebrant. The efficient and honored master of the Pomona, John EB. Morgan, was not in the group picture. 
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is not probable that several dairymen, who 
pool their milk at a creamery, are all as care- 
ful and painstaking as others. The one who 
is willing to comply with all of the require- 
ments necessary to produce the finest goods, 
has so much the advantage over the man who 
is only an average of the whole patronage, so 
far as cleanliness is concerned. 

The next qualification necessary is an inves- 
tigating turn of mind. If the dairyman is con- 
tented with cleanliness alone, and he sees no 
necessity for studying nature’s most mys- 
terious laws, and becoming so thoroughly famil- 
iar with its results, that he can solve some of 
the knotty problems without the aid of the 
horseshoe, or the clothespin, he will, no doubt, 
get better returns from his herd by taking 
his milk to a creamery. The same principle is 
employed at the farm as at the factory if the 
same results are obtained. The dairyman has 
the advantage of the creameryman, by possess- 
ing absolute control of his herd and of the 
milk, before the process of butter making is 
begun. It is questionable whether he can afford 
to equip a dairy house for 20, 30 or even 50 
cows for farm butter making. If he is within 
a reasonable distance of any kind of a well- 
managed co-operative butter or cheese factory, 
he can use it to good advantage. ‘The per- 
centage of cost in machinery for the farm dairy 
is much greater than for a creamery, where 
irom 5000 to 10,000 pounds of milk are received 
and made into butter each day. 

TO REDUCE THE COST 

of manufacturing dairy products to the mini- 
mum, great care should be exercised in the 
plan of the manufacturing room; the placing 
of the machinery, and in the selection of such 
as are really needed and eliminating all ex- 
pensive and unnecessary appliances, which an 
inexperienced dairyman or creameryman is 
quite likely to purchase upon the advice of 
some party who profits by such sale. It is a 
common occurrence to see in almost any cream- 
ery, several pieces of costly machinery, which 
have been taken on trial and laid aside 
because of their small value Perhaps it may 
have been because the operator did not fully 
understand the principle involved, and was not 
qualified to get the results which may have 
been gained by a more experienced person. 
Then again, devices have been actually sold, 
by telling a plausible story, and when put into 
operation have been found to be practically 
worthless. 

But, even after the farm dairy butter room 
has been economically and thoroughly equipped, 
a great deal depends upon who has charge of 
it, and how well he or she loves the work. 
Unless it is a pleasure to be in the room and 
take full charge of the details, from the time 
the milk is received, until the beautiful little 
prints are ready for sale, such a person had 
better remain outside and have nothing to do 
with dairy work. 

INTELLIGENT OPERATOR NEEDED. 
If the person who does enlist as a farm dairy 
butter maker confines him or herself to the 
inside of the making room, and pays little 
or_no attention to the care of the cows and of 
the milk utensils, such a person will find him- 
self in trouble many times and will be unable 
toa give an intelligent reason as to the cause 
of his faulty product. As bacteria are plant 
cells, they must imbibe their food from mate- 
rial in solution. They are capable of living on 
solid substances, but in such cases, the food 
elements must be rendered soluble before they 
can be appropriated. If nutritive liquids are 

















LIVE STOCK INTERESTS 





too highly concentrated, as in the case of syrups 
and condensed milk, bacteria cannot grow 
therein, although all the necessary ingredients 
may be present. The farm dairy butter maker 
cannot do his best until he familiarizes himself 
with all of the principles with which he has 
to do, after which it is comparatively easy to 
overcome many little annoyances which would 
otherwise cause him to wonder. 

When he learns that the fine odors arising 
from his cream vat are much easier produced 
when the fewest possible bacteria are present 
in his milk, and when the separation is made 
as soon as -possible after the milking is done, 
he will willingly accept any kind of a sanitary 
milk pail that will allow the least possible 
amount of dirt to fall into it during the process 
of milking, even though it seems a little incon- 
venient at the time, or before he becomes famil- 
iar with it. 

He will also be very sure to see to it that the 
milk is taken to the clean and tidy butter 
room for separation, rather than to have it done 
near the milking barn, where there is always 
a serious question about having favorable en- 
vironments. The careful farmer soon learns 
that sanitary milk for the very best results ir 
farm dairy butter making is just as necessary 
as it is for wealthy people in our cities to drink. 
He realizes that care is just as necessary as 
it is for the best results in manufacturing con- 
densed milk, and that sanitary milk means 
clean milk. Clean milk means largely the 
smallest possible amount of solid matter de- 
stroyed by the growth of plant cells, and con- 
verted into by-products which are detrimental 
to the quality of butter. The worst form of 
dirt that comes in contact with warm, sweet 
milk is the kind the farmer cannot see, hence 
the necessity that he fully understands all the 
principles involved in the art of butter making. 
This mastered his work is easy, his profits are 
increased and he will find that dairy farming 
pays. 


LAMBS OR WETHERS FOR FATTENING 
PROF THOMAS SHAW. 
Men who have spent long years in fattening 





* sheep are not agreed as to whether the fatten- 


ing of sheep or lambs will prove the more 
profitable. This difference of view arises from 
the different results obtained from feeding 
under different conditions. The influences that 
affect the outcome should be well understood 
by those who engage in the work. Some of 
the more important of those influences will now 
be discussed. 

Quality as used here has reference to the 
capacity of the sheep to make good gains. It 
will be influenced by breed. Some breeds will 
make more gains in proportion to the food fed 
than others. The lower the qwality of the ani- 
mals purchased, therefore, the more costly will 
it be to purchase wethers, since they will cost 
more relatively to feed in proportion to 
the weight purchased. There is less risk, there- 
fore, in purchasing low grade lambs than in 
purchasing low grade wethers. 

THE INFLUENCE OF FLESH. 

The condition of the animals at the time of 
purchase is important if purchased by weight. 
It is more profitable relatively to purchase a 
lean lamb than to purchase a lean wether for 
feeding, other things being equal. The lamb 
will make flesh more readily on a _ given 
amount of food. This, however, presupposes 
that neither the lamb nor the wether has. been 
checked in possible future development, be- 
cause of its lean condition. It is usually more 
profitable to purchase both wethers and lambs 


by weight, when beth are to be fed, as the 
chance is then present for making greater gains 
than would be possible if both were purchased 
when in a high condition of flesh. 

THE INFLUENCE OF FOOD CONSUMED. 

Wethers not only take more food to main- 
tain them than lambs, but they use more food 
in making a pound of gain. This is owing to 
that law of animal nutrition which calls for 
more food relatively in proportion to the gain 
made the older the animal is. This has been 
proved by numerous experiments, including 
one conducted by the writer at the Minnesota 
station. The difference is conceivable and al- 
ways in favor of the lambs. But under some 
conditions it may be possible to feed coarser 
and cheaper food to wethers, and this will 
exercise some influence in the comparison in 
some instances. It is plain, therefore, that, 
viewed from the standpoint of possible gains 
from feeding, lambs are a safer venture than 
wethers. It follows that the younger the lambs 
are, providing they can reach the _ requisite 
weights when marketed, the more profitable 
relatively will the feeding be. 

INFLUENCE OF MARGIN IN PRICES. 

As every one knows, the margin on the sell- 
ing price over the buying price exercises a far- 
reaching influence on profits. Now suppose a 
wether is bought at a certain rate which weighs 
80 pounds, and a lamb is bought at a certain 
rate that weighs 50 pounds. The two animals 
are fed and.sold at a price which is 1 cent 
per pound above the price paid. Now suppose 
the two animals had consumed the same 
amount of food and made the same increase 
in weight, then the fattening of the wether 
would have been attended with the greater 
profit. The weight of the wether was 80 pounds 
and of the lamb 50 pounds, consequently the 
original weight of the wether increased 80 
cents during the period of feeding and’ that of 
the lamb 50 cents. The influence of the weight 
of the animals at the time of purchase on 
profits is thus shown, and this fact alone has 
made the feeding of wethers more profitable 
than the feeding of lambs. 

THE INFLUENCE OF DEMAND. 

Lamb meat sells more readily in the market 
than wether meat, and usually at a price con- 
siderably higher. Because of this the margin 
between the buying price and selling price of 
lambs is considerably more in the case of lambs 
than of wethers. When it is, the profits are 
greater from feeding lambs. But recently 
lambs command a better price when bought, 
and this change may go on until a point is 
reached when the feeding of wethers may be- 
come more profitable generally. It does happen 
sometimes that more profit comes from feed- 
ing old ewes. In such instances, however, the 
ewes have been purchased very cheaply. 

CHANGE DURING RECENT YEARS. 

A very great change has been made during 
recent years in the number of wethers and 
lambs relatively that have been fed. The fat- 
tening of lambs has proportionately increased, 
and there has been decrease in the fattening 
of wethers. This on the farm, at least, is as 
it ought to be, howsoever it may be on a range. 


The farmer can sell a good lamb reared on fis- 


farm at a greater relative profit at, say nine 
months old, than if he kept the same over and 
sold him at 21 months. It is also pretty certain 
that it pays the ranchman best also to sell his 
wethers as lambs. 

He can pasture a ewe almost as cheaply as a 
wether. The ewe wi'l give him a fleece of 
wool about equal to that of the wether and will 
also furnish him a lamb. 


























































ADDING MILLIONS TO GRAIN GROWERS’ PROFITS 


THE ORANGE JUDD CONTEST 





To Add Millions to the Profits of Farmers Who Cultivate 
the 175,000,000 Acres Annually Devoted to Wheat, 
Corn and Oats in the United States Alone 





What This Undertaking Means to American Agriculture, De- 
scribed by Prof Thomas Shaw 





[Our issues for December 2, 9 and 16 have given quite full particulars of our million dollar contest to improve grain growers’ profits. Instead of 
telling in this issue allabout the Red Fife spring wheat seed recommended in that subdivision of the contest, we print herewith Prof Shaw's com- 
prehensive article. The spring wheat article will probably appear next week.) 


That no movement so important has been 
made with reference to agriculture since the 
world began, is easy of demonstration. That 
this great million dollar contest in the growing 
of cereals touches all the avenues of commercial 
and business life, is as evident as the flow of 
water downward. That it will tend to the in- 
crease of wealth in the country more than any 
single influence ever exerted in the nation, is 
a mathematical problem that can furnish but 
one answer. But all this is contingent upon 
the heartiness of the co-operation of those in- 
terested in the increase of the nation’s wealth 
and of those most directly interested in the 
increase of the products of agriculture. The 
primary objects of this contest are 


would add nearly $50,000,000 to the yearly 
return. Reckon corn at only 40 cents a bushel, 
and one bushel more upon each acre means 
over $35,000,000, while if the average yield ad- 
vances to 40 bushels per acre, the yearly 
increase would be over $450,000,000 to Ameri- 
can corn growers. 

Thus if we add only a single bushel to the 
average annual produce of each acre of corn, 
wheat and oats, the total gain is some $80,000,- 
000 a year. To bring these crops up to the 
easily possible standards mentioned, would add 
,to the wealth of the country the stupendous 
sum of $700,000,000 each year. Furthermore, 
it is my conviction that such increase could 
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provement in methods of tillage will bring 
ihem without any improvement in the seed 
used. Only a slight improvement in the seed 
planted without any improvement in tillage, 
ought to bring them with the same certainty. 
Combine both, which this contest does, and 
the increase mentioned should be a foregone 
conclusion. To increase the wealth of this 
country annually by $1,000,000 a day—an in- 
crease which cannot fail to be made jn the 
aggregate, in all lines of farm production, 
would mean something to this country. 

It will be evident from what has been said 
above that this movement is worthy of the 
cordial support of every business man in the 
country. It has been well named “a million 
dollar competition to increase grain growers’ 
profits.” It might also be named a milhion dol- 
lar competition to increase everybody's profits, 
for whatever increases the wealth of the coun- 
try by one million dollars a day, will result 
in some sense to the pecuniary advantage of 
every person in the commonwealth. 

BENEFIT TO THE FARMERS, 

This competition cannot but result in great 
gain to the farmers who enter it. It will not 
only help them directly through increased pro- 
duction in the lines competed for, but it will 
help them indirectly by raising the whole 
standard of their farming. It will give them 
pure and superior seed. It will give the win- 
ners a substantial bonus. It will result in 
increase in other lines of produc- 





three. The first, as has been stat- 
ed previously, is to demonstrate 
that it is not necessary to change 
seed where the conditions are fa- 
vorable to the growth of any 
product. The second is to increase 
average yields. The third is to add 
to the net profits of each acre and 
each bushel. 

The soil in these United States 
is rich without parallel when con- 
sidered as a whole. The farmers 
of the United,States are possessed 
of a high average of intelligence. 
Notwithstanding the average crop 
yields are relatively low, the 
average yields in the United States, 
one year with another, are for 
wheat around 14 bushels per acre, 
of oats 33, and of corn 27 bushels. 


orchard and dairy. 


A GREAT INDORSEMENT 


The following is from the one man who has the largest and best 
deserved reputation throughout the world as an originator of new species 
and plants, and an improver of established species and varieties. We 
believe this is the first time that Mr. Burbank has ever lent the sanction 
of his great influence to an effort beyond his immediate jurisdiction. 


FROM LUTHER BURBANK 


«It is a pleasing sign of the times to see your broad, J °"®@5e¢ his profits by so doing, 
practical interest in the improvement of crops by selection J t®oush he should not win a single 
of seeds, better modes of culture with a saving of time and § P"!2¢ 
better methods of marketing the products of garden, farm, 
This educational work with the aid of 
mutual comparisons is among the most important work of 
the agricultural press of the times.” 


Heartily yours, 


LUTHER BURBANK 


‘These averages, especially of wheat Santa Rosa, Cal, Dec 8, 1905 





tion. 

That it will put the.farmers in 
the way of getting pure seed is one 
of the stipulations in the contest. 
Having grown grain from pure 
seed, they will have pure seed to 
sell. Such seed always sells at a 
premium. This feature alone makes 
it an assured fact that every farmer 
who enters this contest must in- 





It will unquestionably increase 
production in the various crops 
grown. The fact that a farmer en- 
ters this contest assures such a re- 
sult. It means that he will try and 
grow these crops in a way better 
than the old-time methods which 
he has practiced, and consequently 








and corn, are regretfully low. The 
average production of wheat in Canada is from 
19 to 20 bushels, in Great Britain it is quite 
35 bushels. 

What is the cause of the singularly low 
averages in the United States? It is not the 
poverty of the soil, for the soil on which the 
bulk of the wheat is grown in this country 
is naturally rich. The farmer has been tilling 
ioo many acres. He has had regard to quan- 
tity of acres rather than to quality in pro- 
duction. Any influence, therefore, that will 
tend to the increase of production in the aggre- 
gate will tell mightily on the increase of wealth 
in production, because of the tremendous aggre- 
gate of the area under tillage. 

To increase the average yield of wheat only 
oye bushel per acre, worth say 75 cents, adds 
some $40,000,000 to the annual wealth. Bring 
ic up, in the years to come, to the Canadian 
average, say 19 bushels per acre, and the year- 


ly inerease in profit, providing foreign and 


domestic requirements continue to keep pace, 
suggests over $200,000,000. Likewise to in- 
crease oats by one bushel per acre, at 25 cents, 
means over $7,000,000, while 40 bushels per acre 


— 


be made without the expenditure of one dollar 
more for commercial fertilizers than is now 
being expended. 

INFLUENCE ON OTHER LINES OF PRODUCTION. 

It is not to be supposed that the increase in 
production would end with the increase in the 
production of wheat, oats and corn. A farmer 
cannot improve his methods in growing any 
one of these crops without having the neces- 
sity impressed upon him of improving in other 
lines also. Hence, there would be increase 
all along the line. It would extend to other 
grain crops than those for which prizes were 
offered. It would also extend to forage crops, 
which include some 65,000,000 acres, with a 
production valued at $500,000,000. The in- 
creased production of grain and forage will 
enable the farmer to increase in a marked 
degree all kinds of live stock kept upon the 
farm. According to the report of Sec Wilson, 
the live stock on farms of the United States 
is now valued at over three billion dollars. 
This astonishing sum does not include poultry. 

But will such increases be made? Why 
should they not follow? Only a slight im- 


he will get increased returns. He 
will get these, though he should not win any 
prizes. He also has a chance of winning some- 
thing in addition. Where no hazard of loss is 
present and where increased profit is sure, it 
is reasonable to expect that many thousands 
of farmers will enter the competition. 

No man can engage in such a contest without 
using the best knowledge that he has.’ This will 
be supplemented, at least in nearly all in- 
stances, by additional information from rules 
framed for governing the work and which. will 
soon be made public. This cannot but react 
beneficially on all the work done on the farm. 
which means further increase from that work 
and consequently additionai profits... The bene- 
fits will also reach out to neighbors of the con- 
testants, but a neighbor cannot be benefited to 
the same degree as a contestant. 

INFLUENCE ON FERTILITY. 

The influence of this contest on the conserva- 
tion of fertility will be one of the best results 
that will grow out of it. The greatest source 


of loss at present is the loss of fertility. No. 


words can adequately describe this loss, and as 
[To Page ti29.] 
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A NEW TYPE OF POULTRY HOUSE 


DR A. H. PHELPS, WARREN COUNTY, N Y. 
HAVE recently completed the first of a 
series of permanent poultry houses, each 
similar in design. Probably succeeding 
ones will be much larger than the one 
here described. Prior to building this 

house I used piano box colony houses, and 
various types of alternate house and scratch- 


ing shed houses. All of these are cheap 
to build but expensive to work. In the 
new house the conditions are reversed. The 


winter climate in this locality is exceedingly 
severe; temperatures below are common 
for weeks in succession and at least 25 degrees 
below zero is expected every winter. Two years 
ago 42 below was experienced. This house is 
intended to meet such exigencies. 

The building is 124 feet long, east and west, 
and 24 wide; faces south with 
at the west end. It is wood frame, rests upon 
concrete wails and consists of two stories and 
basement. It is divided into what may 
termed two distinct buildings. The west end, 
24 feet square, contains a general work room 
and office on the 


zero 


the entrance 


be 


main floor, with grain room 


CHICKEN 





FARMING [IN THE 


mentioned below. The remainder of this floor is 


earth, and occupied by scratching sheds. This 
portion has no cellar beneath; it is not excavated. 

The working alley, 3% feet by 100 feet, runs 
along the north wall, which it separates from 
the back of the roost and nest ropms, ending 
at the east at the back door. It is lighted by 
five windows upon the north side, and a small 
in the back door. Much of the care- 
taking work is done from this alley. 

At the back of each roosting room just above 
the dropping board, which projects through the 
partition into the alley 2 inches, forming a 
narrow ledge, are two boards hinged above. 
These when raised give access to the dropping 
board for cleaning out, a process facilitated 
by the use of a two-wheeled barrow, carrying 
a box arranged for dumping. This box is rolled 
under the projecting ledze and the droppings 
scraped into it with a hoelike scraper. When 
the board is clean, a little fine sand carried 
in a small box on the rear of the barrow is 
scattered over the board. The cleaning is com- 
pleted without having scared or molested the 
At the easf. end of the alley a trap is 
raised in the floor and the contents of the box 
dumped into the manure pit. 


window 


birds. 
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Phelps’ Poultry House Floor Plan 


Herewith the floor plan of one end 

of the house, so fully described in ac- 

companying text. The building is 124 

feet long, 24 feet wide, and the gen- 

eral arrangement is suggested by that 

portion here outlined. 
above and brdoder cellar beneath. The east 
end, 100 by 24 feet, is the poultry-house proper, 
with ten permanent pens on the main floor. 
These are connected with sunning sheds and 
in which fowls can be kept the year 
through. The upper floor is divided into 15 
pens intended for winter use only. The birds 
in these upstairs pens will be kept in colony 
houses with yards attached during warm 
weather. 

The basement under the east end contains 
the incubator cellar, vegetable cellar and ma- 
nure pit. Thus the building in its entirety 
constitutes a complete poultry establishment, 
having a capacity for comfortably housing 900 
large fowls in winter, and if crowded after 
the manner of most market plants, would keep 
2000. 


yards 


ARRANGMENT OF MAIN FLOOR PENS. 

This floor, 100 by 24 feet, is 6% feet from 
floor to ceiling, board floor 10 feet wide, the 
whole length of the north side. The floor is 
nailed to floor timbers (2 by 6 inches) which rests 
on the walls of the cellars. Upon it are the 
warm roost and nest rooms, one for each pen, 
the working alley and the five short alleys 
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the dropping board are two more 
hinged at the lower edge and held 
closed by springs; when these are turned down 
the nests are exposed for inspection and egg 
gathering. Below the nests and resting upon 
the floor are soft feed troughs, two for each 
pen; these are shaped like the letter V and 
rock out for filling and in for feeding, gravity 
holding them in the position desired. They 
are not hinged or attached to the floor; for 
cleaning they are lifted over a small cleat 4% 
inch high nailed to the floor upon the . alley 
side. This prevents their slipping out of place 
also. Leading from the working alley on the 
south side are five short alleys, communicating 
with the scratching sheds. At each side of 
these are small openings just large enough to 
admit the entrance of a four-quart agate enam- 
eled drinking pan, which rests upon a low shelf 
4 inches from the floor. “hese pans extend 
half way through the openings. They can be 
inspected and refilled from the,alley. They are 
intended only for emergency use, as in case of 
the freezing of the automatic watering system. 
Being above the floor they do not become 
fouled; the openings are closed by slides when 


Below 
boards 
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they are not in use. At the south end of each 
side alley are two wire covered spring closed 
doors, each leading into a scratching shed. The 
alleys, but 
more than made up in time saved in caring for 
the fowls and by preventing disturbance of the 
birds. They are also a great convenience to 
visitors. 





of course, are lost room, this is 


WARM ROOST AND NEST ROOMS. 

The roosts, nests and watering system of each 
pen are located in a tightly boarded room 6% 
by 8 feet, located upon the board floor south 
of the working alley and north of the scratch- 
ing shed. With this it communicates by means 
of a 3-foot door and a window. The door is 
left open, except in extremely cold weather. 
The full sized window has two glazed sash 
and even in the darkest days admits ample 
light from the scratching shed. Between door 
and window a small runway, open always, al- 
lows the fowls to pass between roosting room 


and scratching shed, when the large door is 
closed. It acts also as a ventilator. 
The dropping boards, of matched Georgia 


pine, are 4 by 8 feet. Each being made in two 
sections, can be lifted out at The three 
roosts are suspended upon oil cup brackets 9 
inches above the dropping board. Below this 
are the six nests, beneath which are the soft 
feed boxes. 


will. 


The north walls of the nesting rooms are 
double boarded from the ceiling down to 6 
inches above the dropping boards, that is, 3 


inches below the roosts. The inner and outer 
boarding are separated by the joists, thus leav- 
ing an air space 4 inches wide extending across 
the back of the room. As this air 
open below and it communicates above with the 
ventilating system, the entire north side of the 
room constitutes a ventilator, which draws all 
the damp air and fumes from above the drop- 
ping board, and yet as it is below the level of 
the roosts, all of the warm air is retained, giv- 
ing the fowls warm and dry roosting quarters 
without artificial heat. 

I have already tested this system in weather 
two degrees below zero, and rot a particle of 
frost has appeared upon the walls of either 
roosting rooms or scratching sheds At the 
same time the walls of my old-style poultry 
houses were encrusted with frost. This test 
satisfies me that the problem of direct ventila- 
tion has been solved in a manner far superior 
to the freezing out schemes of open front sheds 
and muslin curtains, or the unsanitary vermin- 
infested systems of straw packed walls. 


space is 


THE SCRATCHING SHEDS. 
are 10 feet wide and 13 feet deep. They are 
earth floored and lighted by two windows, to 
each pen. Windows are glazed with 12 panes 8 
by 10 inches and have two adjustable sash. Over 
each shed is a trap through which fresh litter 
can be passed from the loft; refuse litter can 
be thrown out through the windows and al- 
lowed to accumulate during the winter under 
the sunning sheds. 

Runways lead outside from each scratching 
shed to the open fronted sunning shed. They 
are closed by small drop doors which slide In 
grooves. Each door is attached by means of 
a halter snap to a short cord, which passes 
over a pulley above the door and is attached 
to another cord running horizontally the entire 
length of the building. This latter cord is 
attached in the work room to a lever by which 
all the doors can be opened or closed at one 
movement... When the fowls in any pen are 
to be kept in, the snap on the drop door is 
released. 

The scratching sheds are separated from each 














other by a 2-foot board partition, with wire 
above. In each is a gravity feed box, with 
compartments for grit, shells, beef scrap and 
oats. Each shed is also supplied with electric 
lights, and all the gates and doors have bur- 
glar alarms to give instant notice in the house 
if tampered with. 
THE SUNNING SHED IS A LEAN-TO. 

100 feet by 6% feet, and divided into 10-foot 
sections. Each section is wholly open along its 
south front, which opens directly into the 
yards. This innovation was suggested by notic- 
ing that fowls like to sun themselves during 
the warmer days of winter, as well as to seek 
shelter from rain during summer. My birds 
seem greatly to appreciate this addition to their 
comfort. 

This shed allows the fowls access to the open 
air in all weathers, and maintains their hardi- 
ness without forcing them to endure a greater 
degree of cold than is suited to their nature. 
With the warm roosting room, cool scratching 
and outdoor sunning shed, my fowls have ail 
of the most favorable conditions for health 
and winter laying that fowls upon the farm 
enjoy in the warm stable, cool barn and open 
shed. 

THE YARDS 
are each 10 feet wide and 56 feet long. They 
are fenced with 2%4-foot hemlock boards, sur- 
mounted by heavy wire 50 inches high. Above 
this is another board 6 inches wide, which sup- 
ports the 2-inch mesh overhead wire. This 
gives 7 feet in the cellar and allows a horse 
to work in the yards freely. With Faverolles 
and other non-flying breeds, the high fence and 
overhead wire would be unnecessary, but 
Lakenvelders have to be fenced in on all sides. 
These yards provide ample room for 30 fowls, 
and by means of the grass runs, contained in 
each yard, supply during the summer the green 
feed needed by the birds. In the spring I plant 
corn and castor beans in the yards, and out- 
side along the south side, pole beans, Japanese 


THE POULTRY YARD 


climbing cucumbers and wild cucumbers. These 
supply all necessary shade. 
PENS IN THE LOFT 

The loft over the main floor is 24 by 100 feet, 
7 feet high from floor to ceiling in the central 
portion and 6% at the sides. It is divided by 
boards and wire partitions into 15 pens, with 
a capacity for wintering 600 fowls; upon the 
usual commercial basis 1200 would be wintered 
here. The pens are lighted by 20 south win- 
dows and five north ones, the same size as 
those already described. The pens in the loft 
differ in size, but the same general system as 
below is maintained, as to arrangement of 
roosts, dropping boards, nests, etc, but the 
warm roosting room gives place to roosts 
inclosed upon three sides with drop curtains 
in front. These are fastened upon frames 
hinged at the top and operated by cords and 
pulleys, similar to that described above. 

Along the north wall is a gas pipe with 
attachments for connecting with indoor brood- 
ers, whenever the use of such is required. 
At the west end stands a machine for cut- 
ting clover hay, alfalfa, straw, etc. This ma- 
chine is driven by a belt, from the countershaft, 
in the work room at the west end of the main 
floor. 

THE SYSTEM OF VENTILATION 

From the air space in the partitions the 
damp air is carried over the working alley in 
the space between the ceiling and the floor 
above, then upward between the inner and out- 
er walls of the north side. Passing under the 
plate timbers, it enters the space between the 
loft ceiling and the roof boards. Thence it 
emerges upward into the triangular space nearly 
3 feet high over the central part of the loft, 
open from end to end of the building. Two 
ventilators or cupolas, 6 by 3 feet, and 6 feet 
high above the roof, form the exits through 
slat windows upon the north and south sides. 
These are protected by wire cloth screens on 
the inside to prevent the entrance of sparrows. 
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In each cupola hangs a wide, swinging board, 
to the lower énd of which are attached two 
cords, which after passing over pulleys drop 
through holes into the loft. By drawing upon 
one or the other, the board is made to incline 
to the north, or south, according to the wind. 
This very much increases the upward draft in 
the airshafts. In the loft the connection is 
direct into the triangular attic. 

The airspaces are all lined upon both inner 
and outer sides with tarred paper, laid like 
shingle, so that moisture will run down to small 
holes to carry it out of the building. If this 
were not done, this moisture would soak into 
the walls and ceiling which would be kept 
damp. 

OTHER EQUIPMENT 

The workroom at the west end of the main 
floor contains a three-horse rower electric mo- 
tor, belted to a countershaft, from which power 
is transmitted by belts to a green bone cutter 
and the cutting machine in the loft. It also 
contains a set of platform scales, a sink and a 
50-gallon cooker. From grain bins on the floor 
above, shutes enter this room. The grain is 
received in a box mounted on a two-wheeled 
barrow, mixed and moved wherever wanted. 

The brooder cellar, located below the work 
room, is well lighted by four south windows 
and two west, 52 by 24 inches each. From the 
base of the windows 4% feet above the cement 
floor, a false floor is laid upon a very slight 
incline, back 13 feet to the bench upon which 
the hovers stand. This bench is 3 feet above 
the floor; the brooder proper is of the hot water 
pipe variety, with a coal burning water heater, 
regulated by a thermostat, which not only main- 
tains a uniform temperature, but prevents the 
water raising above boiling point. The incu- 
bator cellar is equipped with 220 and 240-egg 
size gas-heated machines. Four of these are of 
1906 model. 

In presenting the bill of cost, the estimate is 
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WELL EQUIPPED POULTRY HOUSE IN NORTHERN NEW YORK 


This is a completé establishment for raising first class poultry. 


Its arrangement, ventilating system, automatic watering device, sun 


sheds, and many other features are unique in poultrydom. Dr A. H. Phelps of Warren county, N Y, the owner, is shown in the foreground. 
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The Natural 
Incubator 


is the incubator of right air con- 
ditions—Natural because it most ———— 
nearly approaches Nature’s way. No poison- 
ous gases to stifle chicks, Walls of Goode glazed 
compressed paper board, (such as is used for 
car-wheels) making the lightest, strongest, most 
durable incubator in the world. Walls CAN- 
NOT WARP, CRACK NOR SPLIT, as all oth- 
ers do. Compound heater; perfect regulator; 
no supplied moisture required. 

WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
to all points east.of the Mississippi. Don't buy 
an incubator until you get out Free Catalog. 
Perpetual Hen Co., a Incubators & B 

SB Escher St., *rerse! Trenton, N. J. 

















HATCH CHICKS AT HOME 


Our big 128 page poultry andi 
cubator book shows you hom. 
MILLER’S 


IDEAL INCUBATORS 


make sure and eas Anne y Sold 
at positively tlfe 
pod ga mse prove “their superi- 


ority, Write today for free book. 
J. W. MILLER CO.,_ Box 303, FREEPORT, ILL. 
1G Profits in Poultry 


if you raise it right. Let us aaaree “get 
right” with a new 1906-patte: 


Standard Cyphers Sncabater 
Guaranteed to hatch more and targer chicks 
than any other, Easy to operate: Complete Cat. 
alog and Poultry Guide, 228 pages (8x11) free 
if you mention this paper and send names of 2 
neighbors who keep poultry. Write nearest office. 


evPnaes INCUBATOR CO., Buffalo, Boston. Chicag 
iw York, Kansas Ci ity or San’Francisco r ae 


HIGH-PRICED EGGS 


Every one would like them to sell, and can just as 
well have them. Security Poultry Food will make 
hens ay. WE GUARANTEE IT. Ask our 
dealer in yourtown, He will back our guarantee. 


SecurityStock FoodCo. "#2" 


Nina, 
LT. | kere: 
R the 
erything ts the 
INE—Fencing, Feed, Incu- 
QuL RY ae, Brooders—anything— 


it’s our business, Call or let us send you 
our Illustrated Catalogue—it’s free for the 
asking—it’s worth ngvinke 

Excelsior Wire & Poultry Supply Co., 
Dept, E- E, 26 & 28 Vesey Street, New York City. 


& H o-2 For 
200 Egg 
INCUBATOR 
Perfect in conetruction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 


KICKING, 


Balking, Shying or any 
kind of a habit cured 
in a few hours by my 
system. Particulars free, 


PROP. JESSB 8. BEERY, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 
ee 
9 DEATH To eee . BRWTON’S W'S Hoare, Cough, Dise 
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mn Cure, 
mm A - a specific for wind, 
nna and stomach troubles, 
ean. vale M ne 4 ak ia 
ealers, ailor Ex. pai 
The Newton Remedy © 
Toledo, Ohio. - 
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The Busy Hen 
that Fills the Basket 


Are yourhens workers? Dothey have 
full, red combs, and do they hustle? if 
they are active foragers and lay eggs, 
give them Dr, Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a 
and they will lay more, If they do not 
lay at all, give them Dr. Hess Poultry 
Pan-a-ce-a and they s00n will, Dr. Hess 
Poultry Pan-a-ce-a makes hens lay by 
increasing the digestion, enabling the 
organs to extract the largest ssible 
amount of egg-making material from the 
food. In addition to the wonderful 
powers of egg production, 


DR. HESS 
Poultry PAN-A-CE-A 


the prescription of Dr. Hess (M. D., 
D. V. 8.), cures and prevents cholera, 
roup, simple catarrh, and many other 
diseases due to indigestion and specific 
germs or poisons, This germicidal prin- 
ciple is “~~ to Dr. Hess Poult ane 

a-ce-a, In fact, Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a- 
Ce-a possesses medicinal principles found 
Jn no other preparation. It has the in- 
dorsement of leading poultry associations 
in the United States and Canada, Costs 
but a penny a day for about 30 fowls, and 
is sold on a written guarantee. 


1} Ibs. 25c, mail or 
0 Except in Canada 
and extreme 
West and South, 


2 SSS 


25 Ib. pail $2.50, 
Send 2 cents for Dr. Hess 48-page 
Poultry Book, free. 
DR. HESS & CLARK, 
Ashiand, Ohlo. 
Instant Louse Killer Kills 














The Parsons “Low Down” Short Turn Milk Wagons 


shorten your labor and lengthen your life. Send for Catalog 
Parsons “Low Down Wagon orks 
Earlville, New York. 


STOP A MINUTE AND READ THIS AD, 


0 Head of MA BRONZE and WHIT 
HOLLAND TORKEYS. aa some extra fine GOUK 
ERELS from _ high-class Exhibition BARRE 
ROCKS and BUFF LEGHORNS: also a few i 
ROUEN DUCKS. Stock guaranteed first-class in 
every respect, and at prices as low as such stock 
can be bred. Address 
A. G BARLOW, Box 100, Barker, N. Y. 


See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page 
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order, 














Of course you want that. 
Separating cream is an every day, twice a day 
job. You want a handy machine, 
the boasted clean skimming of many separators is at- 
tained at the expense of convenience? That’s all 
changed in the new 


PAPEG - SEPARATOR. 


Built on a new plan. 
36 inches high. A child can fill it and a child can turn 
it. So simple it’s almost impossible for it to get out of 
You'll take new interest in dairying and make 
better profits if you buy the right separator. 
your interest to investigate the Papec. 
you Catalogue, free. 


THE PAPEC MCH. CO.. 


f More Than Clean Skimming ] 


But you want something 


Do you know that 


Its seven gallon reservoir only 


It’s to 
Let us send 


Box 11, LIMA, N. Y. 














Lots of them, because it is rich in 







10 Daye Free Trial. No money in advance. 


REEN BONE MAKES EGGS 


rotein and all other egg elements. You get twice the 


eggs, more fertile, vigorous chicks, earlier broilers, heavier fowls, bigger profits. 
LATEST MODEL 
BONE 


poe all kinds of oa s 
le, e: as! ant ne. 
CUTTER * bay Bo Lt my 


‘eed, open per, never 
F.W. MANN CO., Box 10, Milford, Mase, 


adhering meat 
Automatic 


POULTRY AND DAIRY 





based on the cost of new material and 
of labor at my home, since this will 
give more accurate and useful infor- 
mation than figures of the actual cost 
to myself. This was many hundreds 
of dollars less than the figures given. 
It is probable, however, most persons 
duplicating this plant would be able 
to cut down the cost considerably as I 
did, by using second-hand material, 
and employing largely unskilled labor 
wherever such was available. 

In excavating the cellar 275 yards of 
soil and sand were removed. The cel- 
lar and foundation walls contain 1660 
cubic feet of concrete, in the making 
of .aich 43% barrels of cement were 
used, with 60 cubic yards of broken 
brick. The formula used was 1 cubic 
feet of sand, 10 of cinders and one- 
half barrel cement, thoroughly mixed 
and wet with 12 buckets of water, 
worked into a homogeneous mass by 
mixing upon a board platform with 
shovels, six men working together. 
This mass was then shoveled into the 
forms, the broken brick thrown in by 
hand and thoroughly tamped down. 
The cinders were used because the 
sand was finer than was desirable. 
Had fine gravel or very coarse sand 
been available, it would have been 
used more economically. The quantity 
mentioned makes just 10 cubic feet 
of solid concrete, without the brick. 
The forms for the wall were made of 
plank, which were later used for floor 
timbers, supported by posts, that 
afterward were used in building the 
fence in the yards. Unskilled labor 
at a cost of $1.50 a day was used in 
this work. 


The cellar walls are 6% feet high 
and 10 inches thick, while the founda- 
tion wall, along the south wall of the 
main floor, is 2 feet high and only : 
inches thick. In cementing the cella 
bottom, 15 barrels cement were sa 
with 16 yards of coarse sand. This 
employed two men six days. The esti- 
mated cost of excavation and erecting 
the concrete walls and cementing the 
cellar bottom complete ready for the 
carpenters to begin work is $246. That 
for materials for the building $1417, 
that for carpenters and unskilled la- 
bor $475. Cost of grass runs, $23.80, 
yards $122.75, sunning shed $39. Esti- 
mated cost of automatic watering sys- 
tem $72, hot water brooder installed 
$225, electric motor installed with 
bone cutter and cutting machine $220. 
Cost of water and gas mains laid $52; 
eight incubators without lamps, $200, 
six indoor brooders $54, A2 outdoor 
brooders $90. Estimated cost of gas 
connections to both indoor and out- 
door brooders and to incubators in- 
stalled $45; barrows, cooker and oth- 
er minor equipment $50; estimated 
value of the lots occupied by the build- 
ing and yards $2000. 

Estimated cost of the building and 
yards complete and finished, including 
painting, lighting, and all the equip- 
ment just as it stands, but not includ- 
ing the cost of the land, $3330. The 
actual cost was far below this figure, 
but I consider this estimate would be 
a safe one in almost any part of the 
country. <A plant of double the ca- 
pacity and embracing all the features 
of this one, could be planned and 
built for about 50% additional cost, 
computed upon the estimated cost 
here given. 

To those poultrymen who say this 
plant is too elaborate and expensive, 
I would say the saving in labor in 
working it is many times more than 
the interest upon the additional in- 
vestment. A man by working only 
two hours each day can easily care for 
all the plant and one good.man can 
easily care for 5000 hens housed and 
handled upon this system. The build- 
ing and its equipment is so far as T 
know a novelty, and is entirely of my 
own designing and invention. If I 
have imitated in any essential feature 
any other oxmtabiistiment, I am entirely 
ignorant of:the fact. *** g 





Feeding Silage to Milch Cows, 


R. C. OTIS, LEWIS COUNTY, N Y. 





I have had a silo for the past 11 
years. The first six years the corn was 
put in whole, but then it has 
been cut. We prefer it in this form, 
as there is no waste. The silo will 
hold more and besides corn that has 
been badly frosted will make fairly 
good silage if cut. The time we be- 
gin feeding in the fall depends largely 
on the amount of other green feeds 
that we may have. This year we be- 
gan October 22, feeding the first two 
days one-half bushel to each cow twice 
a day. The cows were in the pasture 
during the day. Later we fed a bushel 
twice a day, always feeding after 
milking. We have had no complaint 
about a silage taste in the milk. Our 
winter ration for milch cows is as fol- 
lows: Before milking in the morn- 
ing the cows receive a grain ration 
and after milking one bushel of silage; 
before noon, hay; and at night another 
ration of grain before milking and hay 
after milking. 

Silage is fed to the dry stock twice 
each week. We would feed more to 
them if we had it, but we want enough 
to feed cows in milk until grass comes 
in the spring, which is about May 15, 
as arule. My silo will hold about 130 
tons of cut silage. For the past three 
years there has been an excess of rain 
not enough sunshine during the 
growing season, so the corn crop has 
not been a full yield. The kind of 
grains fed varies with the prices and 
what we think best suited to the stock. 


since 


and 


Last year we used more corn meal 
than for several years, as there was 
very little corn in the silage. This 
year there is more corn in the silage 
and we shall feed more protein. My 
stock have always done well on sis 
lage and are always ready for more 
of it. 
mS 


Turkeys Easily Raised—As soon as 
the poults are all hatched, I dust both 


them and the hen with lice killing 
powder and repeat once a week. I 
confine the turkey hen in a large 
coop without a floor, and allow the 
poults to run at large. This coop I 
move daily to a fresh location. I Jo 
not feed the poults till they are 36 
hours old. The feed for the first two 


days is hard boiled eggs. I keep sand 
and fresh water before them all the 
time. The fourth day I commence toe 
feed corn pone and stale bread damp- 
ened in sweet milk, not sloppy, and 
curded cheese. Raw onions, apples, 
cabbage and lettuce are cut fine for a 
relish. When old enough I feed wheat 
for a change. When the poults are 
four weeks old I let out the hen to 
range during the day. In the even- 
ings I put her back in the coop. I 
try not to let the poults get wet. As 
they grow older I feed grains, such as 
wheat and corn.—[Fred Anthony, 
Stark County, O. 

Egg Production—In Tennessee at 
one single town the output for one 
year, as I have been informed, was 
200 carloads of eggs. At the lowest 
price for current year that would 
give $1440 per car, or a total of $288.- 
000 for eggs alone. We are also in- 
formed of a concern in this state 
which, starting only a few years ago, 
is doing annually a business of 
$1,000,000 a year in poultry and eggs. 
The annual income from Tennessee 
poultry is something over $8,000,000 
a year. This sum can be doubled and 
even trebled, for the production is 
not in accord with the demand.— 
[John Murkin, Secretary State Poul- 
try Breeders’ Association. 


Awake to the Fact that luck is the 
smallest factor in making the poultry 
business a success. The principal fec- 
tors are breed, feed, management, 
cleanliness and ventilation, but the 
greatest is the man. . & 
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LEARN VETERINARY DENTISTRY=:. 
$200 


ectures and grant diploma with degree. Particulars free. 


~ a 


MACHINE takes the cream 
from the milk 
quicker than wringers squeeze water 
from clothes. It gets a q“=uarter to 
a half more cream t)h.in by setting, 
becauseit uses centrifu:al force—a 
force thousands of times stronger, 
quicker, more effective than the 
force that makes cream rise in pans. 


harples 


TUBULAR 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


Skimming finished five minutes 
after milking, because boy of ten can 
run Tubular during milking. No 
skim milk to warm, because skim 
milk is fed still warm from cow. 
Half less washing, labor and 
expense, because only cream is put 
away. Catalog X-100explainscleariy. 
THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
Toronto, Can, West Chester,Pa. Chicago, ill, 


SECURITY 
Stock Food 


is sold on the honest plan of satisfaction 
or no cost. Thisisastraightforward plain | 
talk and means just what it says. 

Use Security Stock Food (glutenized) 
for growing animals; for fattening animals; 
for work horses; for milch cows. The 
Food won’t cost you a cent if you can’t see 
that Security Steck Food has saved feed, 
made quicker growth; kept your animals in 
better condition, given more milk, and made 
you more money. Write us if not Satis- 
fied and we will refund price in full. You 
are the sole judge. No questions asked. 


For five years thisguarantee hasbeen on every 
vackage sold. Italso covers Security Poultry 
ood, Lice Killer, Gall Cure, Colic Cure, Worm 

Powder, Calf Food, Heave Remedy, Healer and 
Rheumatic Liniment. Security pre tions are 
sold by dealers in almost every town in the 

them highly 























Jnited States, who will recommend 
and “backup” our guarantee. 


SECURITY IS THE ONLY GLUTENIZED STOCK FOOD. 


SECURITY STOCK FOOD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MINERAL 

YY HEAVE 

pf) REMEDY 






























ABSORBINE 


Will reduce inflamed,swollen Joints, 
Bruises, Soft Bunches, cure Boils, 
Fistula, or any -~ unhealthy sore 
quickly; pleasant to use; does not 
blister under bandage or re- 
move the hair, and you can 
work. the horse. $2.00 per bot- 
tle delivered. Book 8-B free, 


ABSORBINE, JR., for mankind, 
| Sandy $1.00 per Bottle. Cures Varicose 
4 , Veins, Strains, Bruises, Etc. Mfd. 


: only by 
W. F. YOUNG, P.D.F., 51 Monmouth St., Springfield, Mass 
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a year. We teach you at home in three 
months of your spare time by illustrated 


he Detroit Veterinary Dental College, Detroit, M 


FARM ANIL) BARN 


The Orange Judd Contest. 





[From Page 625.] 

a rule the Joss is proportioned to the 
richness of the soil, being greatest of 
course Where the soil is rich. Sap a 
country of its fertility and it becomes 
in a sense a desert. In one of the old 
time geographies the definition for a 
desert was “a great tract of sand or 
rock where nothing will grow,” but in 
the agricultural sense a land becomes 
a desert when crops cannot be grown 
upon it sufficient to furnish a living 
for those who till its soils, and that 
is just what is taking place in many 
portions of happy America to-day. It 
is this that leads to erosion and gul- 
lying in the lands, It is this that 
leads to bare and barren fields, fol- 
lowed by the inevitable result of aban- 
doned farms, 

The loss of fertility is beyond all 
question the greatest physical calam- 
ity that comes to any country. It is 
worse than war or pestilence. They 
may sweep over a land and carry away 
its thousands, but soon increasing 
thousands take their places, where 
material prosperity abides. But rob a 
land of its fertility and it not only 
becomes literally a desert, but it re- 
mains so until nature, by the weary 
processes of transition in the inert soil 
elements, so transforms them that they 
are able to sustain a feeble vegeation. 

This is the direction in which the 
present processes of tillage are drift- 
ing. How shall the work be stayed? 
By showing the farmer in his practice 
the difference between handling a 
field in which fertility is maintained 
and in which it is not maintained. . He 
cannot enter this contest without hav- 
ing this lesson brought home to him 
as it could not be brought home by 
all the teaching of the agricultural 
colleges and even the agricultural 
press. 

INFLUENCE ON COLLEGE WORK. 

The influence of this great contest 
will be helpful on the work that is 
being done ‘by the agricultural col- 
leges. It will help them, first, in the 
great example that it furnishes of what 
is akin to co-operation, that is, helpful 
work on a gigantic scale. It will help 
them in the practical demonstration 
which it will bring to those whom they 
serve of the benefit that comes from 
correct methods. It will help them by 
paving the way for the more ready 
and complete appreciation of the 
teachings based on scientific authority, 
All this must resuit in a large in- 
crease of students hungering for infor- 
mation with reference to this first and 
greatest of the arts. 

What the farmer hungers for to-day 


is facts with reference to results, and 
the methods that led to these results. 
This contest, when the results are 
gathered and arranged by system, 
will present more of fact based on ex- 
perience than has ever been given 
within the time to the people of any 
country. 
INFLUENCE ON THE SEED TRADE, 

The influence on the seed trade will 
be far reaching. Seedsmen have been 
blamed, oftentimes unjustly, for not 
furnishing purer seed. They cannot 
furnish what they cannot get. In the 
past, if they furnished pure seed, they 
had to grow it themselves with rare 
exceptions. This was as a rule im- 
possible. This competition will so 
multiply the sources of pure seed that 
it will be easily secured. 

This at least will follow in the ce- 
reals included in the contest, and the 
influence will reach out on every hand 
by way of natural sequence until it 
will embrace all the products grown 
upon the farm. The golden age of 
pure seed should fotlow, which has 
been the dream of the seedsmen of 
every age. 

Farmers will be taught that im- 
provement in yields will not result 
chiefly from sowing or planting newer 
introductions in the seed line, but 
rather from selecting and improving 
seed of older and well established va- 
rieties, 





A Triumphant’ International. 

All this week Chicago has been 
thronged with great crowds of stock- 
men in attendance upon the interna- 
tional. This great live stock show in- 
creases in popularity, both with exhib- 
itors and visitors. The postponement 
of the show this year, due to the slow 
progress made on the fine new expo- 
sition building, did not appear to throw 
any damper on its ultimate success. 

This journal has previously called 
attention to the heavy entries in the 
various ‘cattle and horse departments. 
At the opening of the show last Sat- 
urday it was seen that the event would 
be all that was expected. The limi- 
tation of the swine exhibit to fat hogs 
only, resulted in smaller entries than 
otherwise might have been looked for, 
yet the show in swine was highly cred- 
itable and marked by superior quality. 

The meetings of the various breeding 
associations held in the city through- 
out the week well exemplified the bus- 
iness end of the show. On all sides 
could be heard nothing but words of 
praise for the fine new exposition 
building which was completed just in 
time for this year’s show. Other mar- 


ket centers which boast of large fat 
stock and breeding expositions could 
well pattern after Chicago in this re- 
spect. Next week American Agricul- 
turist will give detailed results of the 
highly 
1905. 


successful international of 





700 pounds. 








This yearling Duroc-Jersey boar, 
His sire was Chief of Ohio (No 9775). 
shown at many fairs, including Ohio, Indiana, New York and Texas state 
fairs; owned by Mahan Brothers of Greene county, O. 





A YEARLING-DUROC JERSEY OF GOOD FORM 


High Chief (No 10349), weighed 
High Chief has been 
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ARE YOUR KIDNEYS WEAK ? 


Thousands of Women Have Kidney 
Trouble and Never Suspect It, 











An interesting letter to our readers 
from Mrs. Gertrude Warner Scott, of 
Vinton, Iowa. 

Vinton, lowa. 
In the summer of 1893, I was taken violently 
ill. My trouble began with pain in my stomach, 
so severe that it seemed as if knives were cutting 
me. I was treated by two of the best physicians 
in the county, and consulted another. None of 
them suspected that the cause of my trouble was 
kidney disease, They all told me that I had can- 
cer of the stomach, and would die, [I grew so 
weak that I could not walk any more than a 
child a month old, and I only weighed sixty 
pounds, One day my brother saw in a paper an 
advertisement of Dr, Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the 
great kidney, liver and bladder remedy. He 
bought me a bottle at our drug store and | took 
it. My family could see®a change in me, for the 
better, so they cbtained more, and I continued 
the use of Swamp-Root regularly, I was so. weak 
and run down that it took considerable to build 
me up again. I am now well, thanks to Dr, 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and weigh M8 pounds, 
and am keeping house for my husband, and 
brether, on a farm. Swamp-Root cured me after 
the doctors had failed to do me a particle of good. 


Gratefully yours, 


IGeulace Vein Beote 


The mild and prompt effect of. Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great kid- 
ney, live? and bladder remedy, is soon 
GRIPPEN 
realized. It stands the highest for its 
wonderful cures of the most distress- 
ing cases. Recommended and taken 
by physicians, used in hospitals and en- 
dorsed by people of prominence every- 
where. To prove what Swamp-Root 
will do for you a sample bottle will be 
sent absolutely free, by mail, also a 
book telling all about Swamp-Root 
and its wonderful cures. Address Dr. 
Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., and 
be sure to mention reading this gener- 
ous offer in American Agriculturist. 

If you are already convinced that 
Swamp-Root is what you need, you 
can purchase the regular fifty-cent 
and one-dollar size bottles at the drug 
stores everywhere. Don’t make any 
mistake, but remember the name, 
Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 
Root, and the address, Binghamton, 
N. Y., on every bottle. 





An rson, however inexperienced, 
can teadily cure either disease with 


Fleming’s 
Fistula and Poli Evil Cure 


—even bad old cases that skilled doctors 
have abandoned, y and simple; no 
gutting; jast a little attention ty fi 
ay—and your moncy refunded If It ever 
is. Cures most cases within thirt dare > 
leaving the horse sound and amncoth. 
particulars given in 
Fiemting’s Veat-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
Write us for a free copy. Ninety-six 
covering more than a hundréd vet- 
erinary subjects. Durably bound, in- 
dexed and illustrated. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
221 Union Stock Yards, Oblcago, Ill. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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Farmers’ Experience Notes. 


630 


The prize winners in the experience 
contest of American Agriculturist for 
November 25, 1905, are as follows: 
First, C. G. Brown of Delaware; sec- 
ond, George E. Scott of Ohio, and third, 
W. E. Elmendorf of New York. The 
general opinion of our reader judges, 
was that Mr Brown was entitled ‘to 
first place because he received the 
most money for the least lavor. Mr 
Brown, therefore, gets . year’s ‘sub- 
scription to American Agriculturist or 
anyone of $1 books, sent postpaid. 
Each of the other winners gets his 
subscription marked up six months. 
Given below are several other experi- 
ences and the same offer is made. 
Write us who in your opinion is en- 
titled to first prize. On the same 
Sheet, in a single paragraph, write 
your most valuable experience the past 
Season and thus become a contestant 
for the prize another month. Send 
your reply to Editor Experience 
Corner, American Agriculturist, 52 
Lafayette Place, New York City. 

SUCCESS WITIL EGG PLANT. 

I planted May 16 about one-third 
acre of egg plants, or about 1200 
plants, on a rich, sandy loam. I puta 
small shovelful of well decayed ma- 
nure under each plant. The seed was 
sown in greenhouse about February 
1. They were transplanted small in 
Small two-inch pots; when they had 
made fair sized plants, they were 
transplanted again in four-inch pots 
and grown until ready to set in field. 
They had constant cultivation up to 
August 1. We began cutting July 14, 
and gathered 535 half-bushel baskets, 
or about 6500 eggs. These sold for 
$210, or about an average of 40 cents 
per basket. The price ranged from 
20 cents to $1.50 per basket. They 
were sold in local markets. Owing to 
extreme drouth about 100 plants yield-_ 
ed but little, being too close to a row 
of trees. There were no less than 50 
baskets left laying on the ground at 
the end of the season. I have grown 
egg plants many years but this is my 
best success.—[Charles Black, Mercer 
County, N J. 

INCREASING YIELD OF CORN AND PUMPKINS 

One of the most valuable experi- 
ences to me during the past season has 
been with corn and pumpkins. Al- 
though it is impossible at this time 
to give exact data, still the principle 
involved may be worth considerable to 
others. The field contained about 15 
acres of gravelly soil, but not rich in 
any sense of the word, as it has not 
had a load of manure for years, and 
the writer rented it for the season. 
However, it was thoroughly plowed, 
fitted and planted mostly to King of 
the Earliest corn, finishing about May 
20. In planting the corn I used a 
plain drill, sowing two rows about 3% 
feet apart, then when turning, I left 
a space of about 2 feet, which was 
practically skipping one row. This 
row I planted to. pumpkins, a few 
days later using a one-horse corn drill, 
mixing the seeds with the fertilizer 
and sowing them half way between 
the wheel marks. Farmers in this 
section try to raise all the pumpkins 
they can fer the canning factory, but 
they all plant them in with the corn, 
which is not more than 8% feet 
rews. This year I had the best corn 


and more pumpkins than ever before. 


while my neighbors did not get on the 
average a load of pumpkins. Some 
of them told me they had planted 
nearly a bushel of seed. The result 
shows very clearly that, unless you 
have good rich land, you must give 
the corn and pumpkins more room.— 
[c. S. Whelpley, Asthabula County, O. 
DOUBLING UP THE CROPS ON SAME LAND. 

My experience the past season in 
growing several crops upon the same 
ground proved a good success. I first 
planted Ham’s Extra Early corn. It 
grows 4 to 5 feet high, and is very 





FIELD AND ORCHARD 


early. At last cultivation, I planted 
Green Pod beans between each row of 
corn. These produced quite well, al- 
though they suffered from lack of 
moisture, it being very dry. After 
picking 1500 ears of early sweet corn, 
the stalks were cut off close to the 
ground and the cultivator run“between 
rows of beans. The corn stubble was 
removed. A space the width of a 
steel rake was smoothed off between 
each row, and a row of White Globe 
turnips was drilled in. Several bush- 
els of beans were picked for market 
and the plants pulled and fed to pigs. 
Again the cultivator was run between 
the rows of turnips and I intended to 
sow with rye for a winter corn crop, 
but as September was very wet, I 
could not get the rye in. This pre- 
vented the fourth crop from getting 
started. Fhe turnips were a fine crop. 
I used manure in hills for the corn 
and a good brand of fertilizer in the 
rows for beans and turnips. The use 
of less land well planned for successive 
crops during the season, with good 
cultivation, is pretty sure to pay. Even 
if one of the proves a failure, 
which, ofttimes happens, some of the 
others are bound to bring you out all 
right in the end.—[C. H. Brewer, 
Union County, N J. 
GOOD FARM IMPLEMENTS A 
My experience during the past sea- 
son has proven that it pays any farm- 
er to have the necessary tools with 
which to work. This is especially so 
when labor is so and high. 
Manual labor, in my experience, can- 
not compete with proper tools rightly 
used. On our farm the purchase of a 
two-horse cultivator and a _ spray 
pump for use on potatoes and grapes, 
paid for themselves the first year. 
They are in good repair to serve many 
years to come. We have been able to 
save our strength for other important 
farm work, enjoyed life more and 
have the satisfaction of producing bet- 
ter crops on the entire farm.—T[J. B. 
Lisk, Seneca County, N Y. 
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Maryland Fruit Interests Discussed. 


The eighth annual meeting of the 
Maryland state horticultural society, 
recently held in Baltimore was a very 
encouraging success from an educa- 
tional standpoint. After the usual re- 
ports of committees, treasurer, etc, 
the annual address of the president, 
W. F. Allen, concluded the morning 
session of the first day. 

In the afternoon J. H. Hale of Con- 
necticut and Georgia delivered an ad- 
dress full of interesting fruit informa- 
tion, interspersed with enjoyable an- 
ecdotes especially fitting in as em- 
phasizers. Tremendous acreage of all 
kinds of fruit is being planted in the 
United States. All preparing to ship 
to the northern and eastern markets. 
“We are not half awake to the possi- 
bilities of fruit raising. Maryland and 
Virginia have similar conditions with 
Connecticut and should: raise more 
fruit. 

He told about a 125-acre orchard he 
recently put out in Connecticut on 
land covered with second growth 
chestnut, where he used up $250 worth 
of plows. But he said the plow mak- 
ers and iron men would pay it all 
back to him buying his peaches, 
Described his methods used in spray- 
ing over 200 acres of fruit trees every 
year. “I can spray in my own orchard 
with a hand pump as many trees as 
with a power pump, and at much less 
cost.”” In either case, he has to have 
a driver and can pump as well as 
drive. “‘The San Jose scale has been 
a blessing to Maryland orchards; it 
has aroused the owners and will even- 
tually result in having improved 
grades of fruit.””. Radical thinning is 
necessary in growing peaches. He has 
seen thinning roughly done with a 
club, and the final results have as- 
tonished him. 

MARKET CONDITIONS IN MARYLAND 
was the subject chosen by Prof W. N. 
Hutt of Maryland experiment station. 
He said the railroads were doing more 
for horticulturists than they were 
given credit for: ‘“‘They are great edu- 
cators, and are actually employing 





college trained men and taking them 
to certain parts of the country to de- 
velop the fruit interests. The wail- 
roads have done more to develop this 
country than the army and navy com- 
bined.” Growers blame the railroads 
for poor prices, and also the commis- 
sion men. The growers’ dishonest 
packed fruit causes the low prices in 
many instances. The way some of the 
stuff arrives in market would be a rev- 
elation to some growers. Growers 
should know their market. Cities 
vary greaty in their likes for fruit. 
That that is popular in one city is not 
in another. Study the requirements. 
ILLUSTRATED LECTURES, 

At the evening session interesting 
talks with lantern slides were given 
by H. W. Collingwood of New York, 
on his experience in improving the 
farm home, and by Miss P. K. Miller 
of the Baltimore training school on 
The school gardens of Baltimore. The 
question of seed selection and the im- 
provment of varieties of vegetables 
was ably discussed by Prof W. M. 
Tracy of the department of agricul- 
ture. 

There was the usual question box 
harvest, which brought out much val- 
uable information on various subjects. 
The exhibit of fruit was the largest 
of apples ever held in the state, and 
the quality and perfection was a rev- 
elation to all who saw them. The 
marked contrast of the sprayed fruit 
over the unsprayed was an object les- 
son that will influence spraying more 
generally than has heretofore been 
done in Maryland. The following of- 
ficers were elected to serve for the en- 
suing year: President, E. P. Cohill of 
Hancock: vice pres, Orlando Harrison 
of Berlin; secretary and _ treasurer, 
Thomas B. Symons of College Park. 





Studebaker’s Farmer’s Almanac for 
1906 is now ready for distribution. 
This book has been issued by the 
Studebaker vehicle establishment for 
seven years, and has always been full 
of valuable information to farmers 
in addition to the regular calendar 
and almanac features. The present 
number is one of the best yet issued. 
Studebaker dealers have the almanac 
for free distribution, or it may be had 
by sending a 2-cent stamp for postage 
to the Studebaker Co, South Bend, 
Ind, mentioning this paper. 

Laws Against Scale—In a special 
communication to this journal W. N. 
White, a New York apple exporter, 
Says a greater fight should be made 
against scale in orchards. He believes 
a law ought to be enacted by all 
states that trees affected by scale be 
destroyed at the expense of the state. 
He dares not. ship New. Jersey or 
Pennsylvania fruit abroad simply be- 
cause of scale and fungus. 


Farm Work—R. W. K., New Jersey: 
Two years experience at an agricultu- 
ral college where you would engage 
in practical work and come in con- 
tact with special problems would be 
infinitely _more valuable to you than 
the same length of time spent on the 
farm. Write Dr E. B. Voorhees at 
New Brunswick, N J, for information 
about their short course in agricul- 
ture. 


Bring Ejectment Proceedings—H. T 
S., Pennsylvania: Where a‘ man is 
employed by the year, a part compen- 
sation to be paid by house rent, and 
he does not perform his part of the 
contract, so that he is discharged, you 
can bring ejectment proceedings 
against him to force him to vacate 
your property. 

* Soluble 


pRATTS SGALECIDE’ cum, 


is cheaper and fhore effective than lime, 
ur and salt in controlling 


SAN JOSE SCALE 


Mr.J.H. Baird, Supt. Hale Orchards Co., Fort Valley, 
Ga., writes: “I am more confident each day of the 
results from “SCALECIDE.” Sample endorse- 
ments and prices delivered at your Railroad station 
on application, B. G. PRATT CO., 

11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


TREES $5 Per 100,F RECHT parp. 


RelianceNursery Box A,Geneva,N.Y. 











Making Winter 
Money. 


In this country there is a vast oppor- 
tunity for the man on the farmto turn 
his winter days into money. There is 
work everywhere for a man who owns 
and knows how to handle a good, service- 
able power. And it does not take a tech- 
nical man, a trained mechanic to make | 
money in this way. We do the technical 
part. We study the thing out and put it 
uptc you. Then you make money all 
through the winter days when most of 
your neighbors are idle. That's what 
makes men prosperous and powerful in 
this country—taking advantage of the 
Opportunities that lie right at their door. 

Take the matter up with our Farm 
Power Men. Write about the work in 
your neighborhood and let us lay outa 
money making campaign foryou. It won't 
cost you anything to see what wecan sug- 
gest. And don't wait. Write now. Let us 
send you our free book on Farm Power, 


ADDRESS 
Fairbanks Farm Power Men, 


THE FAIRBANKS CO., 
NEW YORK. 


Scates, trucks, valves and fittings, gas and 
gasoline engines, farm machines, machine 
tools, factory power travismission, 
Sactory supplies. 


Baltimore, 
Pittsburg, 
Hartford, 


New Orleans, 
Philadelphia, 
Syracuse, 
Bangor, Me., ‘ 
London, England, Glasgow, Scotland, 


Albany, 
Boston, 
Buffalo, 














WODDPECKER 


Woodpecker 


Gasoline Engine 
30 DAYS . 


Free Trial. ° 


Area! free trial on youcown farm without 
your obligating yourself to pay us one cent 
unless the Woodpecker does your work 
perfectly and is a paying investment. 
Woodpecker engines are winning their 
‘way because they do the work at a lowcost 
—because they are simple and any man can 
handle them on his work without trouble. 
3% H. P. engine for light, general work; 
7H. P. for almost any kind of work. This 
isthe great Woodpecker team. You ¢an 
try ono easily because thereare no founda- 
tions to build, no extras.to buy—everything 
all ready to start and work. 
Write to us, anyway. We will gladly 
give you information about the amount 
of power you will need for your work, 


ress 
WOODPECKER, 
Smith Street Office, Middietown, Ohio. 
We Jurnish complete wood sawing outfit. 
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Trees, Plants & Seeds 
THAT GROW 

Best quality. 
ers. Low prices. Apple 
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UIT BOOK 


shows in :TATURAL COLOR and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our terms of distribution, 
We want I — Stark Bro's, Ho 


























PRINCE BELGIAN, YEARLING COLT 
of Frank B. Adams of Chittenden coun- 


ty, Vt. At 16 months old this youngster 
weighed 1090 pounds. His sire and 
dam are both registered Belgian 
horses. The sire sold for $2200 and his 
ull brother, Belgian Hero, for $1500; 
this at three years old. Mr Adams is 
nu great admirer of this particular 
breed. 





Pleased Customers Advertise Farmer. 
Cc. H. BREWER, UNION COUNTY, N J. 





{This article won a prize in our con- 
test on How to market farm produce to 
best advantage.] 

You hit the nail square upon the 
head ‘by your article in your pages 
when you say the way to sell your 
stuff is to go and do it. To be able 
to show up the merits and quality of 
the goods is the next thing of impor- 
tance, To put up an honest package, 
zood measure, and to make a truthful 
statement concerning the same when 
you offer it to the customer should next 
¢ borne in mind. Any person able to 

o business in this way need not fear 
as to results. : 

I have a route in town, and for years 
have sold all my produce direct to cus- 
tomers. The only trouble I have had 
is in not being able to supply the de- 

nand. During the hight of the season 
| make three trips per week, and while 
it takes time to dispose of produce in 
this manner, there is no question but 
that it pays. In some instances my 
loads offered in .the large markets 
would hardly,pay for marketing, while 
in this way I was able to.realize within 

few cents of the retail price of what 
he merchants in town were asking for 
the same kind of goods. Often because 
the customers knew the freshness and 
quality of the goods I offered, I ob- 
tained an extra price. 

There are all kinds of people to 
please. Try to please them to the best 
of your ability and your success I!s 
assured. Some want fancy goods, best 
quality, the price being no considera- 
tlon. Others are not as particular 
about quality, but rather prefer quan- 
tity and lower prices. I have no 

rouble in selling everything I have 
and oftimies many things that would 
be culls and unsalabie in the markets 
are disposed of and thus might almost 
becounted as clear profit. 
RETAILING IS PROFITABLE. 

One can obtain from 8 to 5 cents per 
quart for strawberries more than at 
wholesale, by retailing 100 to 300 quarts 
three times per week, along with veg- 
ctables in season. The latter would 
hardly pay to market otherwise. For 
instance, take beets and early turnips. 

The market price is, say $1.50 to $2 
per 100 bunches; your price is 5 to 8 
cents per bunch. Head lettuce, string 
beans and several other things I might 

1ention all in the same light. Figure 
it out and see if $5 to $M per one-horse 
load will not be netted you. 

Start out early and get through your 
sales by 1 o'clock, after that hour peo- 
ple in town do not care to be bothered. 
They soon get to know your goods and 
tell their friends. They often order 
fruits ahead for canning, and for spe- 
cial occasions. I have often had 15 to 
°5 requests to supply new customers, 
but was unable to do so. Stick to your 
old customers. 


THE MARKET GARDEN 


While this article applies more to 
the small farmer and trucker, there 
@re many points that might be con- 
sidered by the large growers of farm 
products. A well-pleased customer is 
the best advertisement a man can have 
in any business. Whether it is a quart 
of fruit or a thousand barrels sold, they 
should be put up to give satisfaction. 
Demand is: sure to follow. 


Ancient Briton Blackberry. 


J. L. HERBST, WISCONSIN. 








The accompanying half-tone is a 
good illustration of the Ancient Briton 
blackberry as grown in this section. 
This year (1905) has been an excep- 
tionally good season for the black- 
berry. At the present time, Aug 14, 
we are shipping from Sparta, 300 to 
400 24-pint cases daily. The largest 
field being picked is a ten-acre patch 
of Ancient Briton’s and Eldorados. 

Both give good satisfaction to the 
grower. The picture shows two An- 
cient Briton cames well loaded with 
fruit just as they were taken from the 
field. This piece of two acres will 
produce this season over 1200 24-pint 
cases, or 450 bushels, and will bring 
the grower an average price of $1.15 
per case. 

The Ancient Briton has done well 
in this section for years. It has been 
the leading variety until Eldorado 

















ANCIENT BRITON BERRIES. 
was planted. The berry is large, good 
quality and a fine shipper. It is given 
winter protection bY covering with 
dirt. It is inclined to overbear if not 
properly pruned and toward the last 
berries are inclined to not color well. 





The English Potato Crop of 1905 is 
slightly larger than that of a year ago. 
The official returns just made public 
report the yield “this year at 3,763,000 
tons, compared with 3,588,000 tons in 
1804. The average yield per acre this 
year is 6.2 tons, an equivalent of 60 
bushels. This is rather above the 10- 
year average. Foreign markets are 
rather easy in tone, owing to the lib- 
eral supnly of potatoes in England 
and on the continent. 





“TIT saw your advin old reliable A A.” 





eé 539 Combination Circular and Drag Saw Outfit with 
5H. P. Engine. Everything on one set of 
trucks. Simple, .Strong, Easy to O te, 
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YOUR MONEY BACK - QUICK 


5 Cows and «a U. S. made $45.00 month 
7 Cows but no U. S. made $11.00 month 


I The U.S. makes the difference $34.00 month 


STAUNTON, ILL,, SEPT. 25, 1905. 

I hereby certify that on April 20th, 1903, I bought of your agent 
one of your No. 7 U. S. Cream Separators, and after using it for more 
than two years, | am more than satisfied. In 1902 I sold the milk of 
my seven cows tothe creamery and realized from said cows an average 
of $11.00 per month. From the herd in the spring of 1903 I sold two 
of the seven cows and milked the other five, and my 
income from the five cows was $45.00 per month, a 
difference of $34.00 in favor of the U. 3 Separator. 
If necessary [ will make affidavit astothis statement. 

E. D. Bruce, 

Now, how. quick did Mr. Bruce get his money back? 


Well, the ex/ra profits alone paid for his U. S. in just about 
10 weeks. Many thousands of satisfied users prove the 


U. S. CREAM SEPARATOR, 


{Which Holds World’s Record for 

is the most profitable separator a farmer can buy. It 
does the best work the longest time with least trouble 
and smallest expense, and it 


PAYS FOR ITSELF - QUICK 
Send for free catalogue No. 550 F that tells plainly the reasons why. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Yt. 
18 Distributing W 421 


‘arebouses throughout the United States and Canada 


‘Better than a Horse 


For the McVicxgr Costs less and only eats when it’s working—1l¢ per horse powet 
per hour feeds it. It will saw wood, pump water, churn, grind or shell grain, run fanning 
mill, cream separator, washing machine—and do a hundred and one things about the 

,and do it hour after hour without getting tired or requiring attention. Just 
start it and let it aiome —that’s all. It has onethird the paris of any other 
Gasoline Engine—no mystifying cogs, gears, cams, tumbling rods or ratchets to get out 
ef adjustment. The 


McVICKER 


(Automatic) 


GASOLINE 
ENGINE 


@ill work for you days, nights and Sun 

without complaint or stoppages. It can’ 
out of order, for it is Automatic and so sim- 
ple that yeu or your ten-year-old bey can 
“see through it” and understand all about it 
ten minutes. Nothing to get out of re- 
pair. Write for our CATALOGUE A and find 
@ut more about it—and how low the price is. 


ALMA MFG. CO., Alma, Mich. 


Agenta: 
The BITTLE-CHARLES CO., 1213 Filbert St, Philadelphia / 
8. L. LAMBERD CO., Raliimore, Md. 
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Rigs. 


Westminster Sta., Vt- 
Ss 


Maple Sugar Makers. 


ThecR Weyl Sat eR per will produce one-fourth more 


Cc, ABENAQUE MACHINE WORKS, 











Write for Free Carta. 
EEE 











TheCRi rotects it. They more than 
cost ia 7 a ent 81s ovanas: —_ by 

I rom dealers or direct, m pou and print 
“G" free. Terms May 1, 1906. . 


CG. H. GRIMM, ,ncmontReaL.?. 
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} | NATURE STUDY LEAFLETS 


Prepared College of Agriculture of Cornell. Unt- 
| versit Pe ithece NY fe fully illustrated, 
cloth bound, express or prepaid, 61.25. 


READING COURSE BULLETINS 
| FOR PARMERS AND FARMERS’ WIVES 


P red Coll of Agriculture of Cornell Unt 
| versity. ittece NY. 738 pages, fully Mlustrated, 
cloth bound, express or mail prepaid, 1.25. 


J. B. LYON COMPANY, ALBANY, NEW YORK 


TRY IT 





You're welcome. Pay 
nothing if you don’t 
buy. If you do buy 
the fast, easy running 


Net 
HOLLAND FEED MILL 


You'll save 30% to 40% on the cost over any 
other. No combine prices, Standard for 
all kinds feed and meal grinding. Several 
styles and sizes. Write for catalog. We 
make- the best fast cutting Wood Saw on 
the market. Booklet free. Write to 


NEW HOLLAND MACHINE CO., 
Box 137 , New Holland, Pa. 














Of All Kinds At 


WHOLESALE. 
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NURSERY STOCK 


Send us a list of your wants ror prices, — 
We will save 


» Gold and Silver medals ¥ 
Pecan Trees and Nuts : Se'foris. to Calntore Hart Pioneer Nurseriea 
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The months of December and Jan- 
uary are full of interest to progressive 
farmers, great numbers of whom avail 
themselves of the winter meetings. 
Dates of the more important of these 
are printed from time to time in our 
columns, and farmers and their fami- 
lies should make the most of the op- 
portunities to attend. Prof Shaw is 
to speak at the annual meeting of the 
Ohio state board of agriculture, he- 
ginning January 9; at Lafayette, Ind, 
on January 12; at Harrisburg, Pa, on 
January 24 and also at the round-up 
meeting of the farmers’ institute of 
Michigan in February. No doubt ar- 
rangements may be made with him. to 


secure his services. on similar lines on. 


dates that will not conflict with tho 
above. His address is 2293 Langford 
Ave, St Anthony Park, Minn. 


—~<i> 
- 





The movement of our farm surplus 
into foreign channels is encouraging. 
November exports of breadstuffs, live 
stock, provisions and cotton make the 
handsome total of nearly $96,000,000 
against 82 millions the corresponding 
month last year. The gain is mostly 
in cereals and flour. This gives a di- 
rect contradiction to the pessimistic 
claims in some quarters that we have 
permanently lost our foreign wheat 
trade. 

—-— >_> — 

“What a glorious Christmas present 
you have given farmers in your 
Orange Judd contest to improve grain 
growers’ profits.’”’” This is the way one 
Illinois farmer begins an enthusiastic 
letter. But the best thing he says is 
that he believes nearly all the farmers 
in his county will devote an acre to 
the contest. An Iowa stock farmer 
writes: “Your heading the prize list 


EDITORIAL 


with $5000 in gold for best results in 
the grain contest is warmly appreci- 
ated, and will be followed by many 
smaller donations from this state, as 
Iowa wants to hold up -her end in this 
contest not only in 1906 but for each 
of the four years thereafter.” An en- 
terprising farmer from northern Mis- 
souri says that at first he thought the 
contest was “simply a scheme to pull 
the farmer’s leg somehow, but since 
I see that there are no fees or dues, 
that it is open to anyone, that they can 
grow any kind of seed they want, and 
that American Agriculturist is doing all 
the work besides giving $5000 to the 
prize list, I have waked up to the fact 
that you have started on an unprec- 
edentedly generous scale an under- 
taking of immense possibilities to 
every farmer in my own and neighbor. 
ing states.’””’ These are fair samples of 
the sentiment that is rapidly growing 
among our western farmers. If there 
is any way in which we can still fur- 
ther broaden and improve this contest, 
we want to know it. Already the sit- 
uation is just this: Any farmer who 
will plant one or more acres of wheat, 
corn or oats in 1906—any one, two or 
all three of these crops—may compete 
for our prizes by informing us to that 
effect. 

The annual report of the Interstate 
commerce commission (this year the 
19th) was transmitted last week to 
congress. It is always interesting. 
With the work of the year our readers 
are all more or less familiar. There 
were 45 decisions, all greater than any 
previous year. Criminal proceedings 
were established in a number of in- 
stances, and with some degree of suc- 
cess. Figures in the report show that 
there are 752 railroad companies rep- 
resented on its books with a mileage 
of over 214,000 miles, that the gross 
earnings of the railways for the year 
exceeded two billion dollars, and the 
average for each mile considerably 
higher than a like average for 
any- other year, hinting at the 
prosperity of the railroads. Two- 
thirds of the earnings were required 
for operating expenses, or a shade less 
than the preceding year. Dividends 
declared by the railroads were nearly 
$12,000,000 greater than in 1904. 
Surely the transportation companies 
should see the sweet reasonableness 
in the determination of the plain peo- 
ple for the proper regulation of rates. 


-_— 


While science is doing much in 
eradicating animal diseases and min- 
imizing their violence, the department 
of agriculture is so far baffled in its 
contest with hog cholera. Very care- 
ful work on the part of the bureau 
of animal industry extending over sev- 
eral years, says the annual report of 
the secretary, has proved that acute 
hog cholera is caused by a virus not 
yet cultivated and identified, but 
which passes through filters which 
will entirely remove both the hog 
cholera and the swine plague bacilli. 
The discovery of this hitherto unsus- 
pected contagion has opened up an en- 
tirely new field of investigation, which 
is being energetically developed. It is 
hoped that the experiments in prog- 
ress will throw light upon methods of 
really preventing this disease. The de- 
partment has been more successful in 
handling sheep scab. The dips ordered 
by the federal authorities, tobacco and 
sulphur, and lime and sulphur, have 
proved very efficacious. Less than 
1,000,000 sheep were dipped under of- 
ficial supervision in 1899, while nearly 
17,000,000 were dipped in 1905. Re- 
cent figures show that this treatment 
is almost absolutely sure. Sheep scab 
has almost or quite disappeared from 
several states which formerly were 
badly affected, and is much less prev- 
alent in most others. Within a few 
years the disease should be entirely 
eradicated from the country. Hog 
cholera can be prevented by keeping 
premises clean and providing good 








food and water. Why, then, do farm- 
ers Iose thousands of dollars every 
year from swine diseases? We fear 
it is failure to be thoroughly up to 
date. When a farmer in a cholera in- 
fested area escapes, this is proof posi- 
tive that prevention is easily possible. 
We know of many cases of this kind. 
Will you not try and get into this 
elass? It will pay. 





The indorsements given our grain 
contest by experiment stations and 
agricultural scientists generally are 
also inspiring. The support of that 
greatest of plant breeders the world 
has yet produced, Luther’ Burbank of 
California, is especially gratifying. 

————————— 

Ice on the farm can hardly be con- 

sidered a luxury any longer. It is al- 


most a necessity if farmers are to live 


as well as their present circumstances 
warrant. During the past few months 
complete directions have been given in 
these columns for the building and 
filling of cheap, yet satisfactory, ice 
houses. It is up to the farmer to car- 
ry these out during December, Jan- 
uary and early February. 
——___—_—\_~9 - -—— - -- - 

To expel without notice any member 
who engages in the sale of spirituous 
liquors as a beverage is now the rule 
in that great organization, the Pa- 
trons of Husbandry. This rule was 
established by unanimous vote on the 
part of the national grange at its late 
session. The rule is a good one. Our 
farmers and their families believe in 
temperance, in manhood, and do not 
care to associate with rum sellers. 

———_>>____— 

If you are interested in what this 
journal is doing for its readers take the 
time to read the guarantee printed on 
this page and to scan the advertise- 
ments appearing in these columns, to 
note the high quality of the products 
represented. Among this number you 
will certainly find something of which 
you are in need upon your farm and 
by writing the manufacturer, using 
care to mention this journal, you will 
receive catalogue and all particulars 
free. 





Imports of farm products during the 
fiscal year 1905 amounted to $554,- 
000,000, or a quarter more than the 
annual average of the preceding five 
years. The sharp gain over a year ago 
is accounted for by large increases in 
the imports of wool, hides, silk, sugar 
and coffee. Sec Wilson, alluding to 
the large purchases abroad, says the 
imports are mostly non-competitive 
for American farmers. But how about 
the effort being made this winter to 
let down the bars for the easier im- 
portation of leaf tobacco from the 
Philippines? 


—_ 





Stock growers, breeders an1 feeders 
have held sway in Chicago this week, 
the international proving the magnet 
of attraction. Much was heralded of 
this great live stock exposition and 
the event itself has fulfilled all ex- 
pectations, The attendance was 
enormous, including stockmen from 
all sections of the United States as 
well as Canada. As for the quality 
of the various kinds of live stock that 
competed—well, all that can be said 
is those who missed seeing the show 
are indeed losers. Next week American 
Agriculturist will give more details 
of the event. 

ea 

One of the best indices of present 
and prospective improvement in farm- 
ing is the steadily increasing demand 
for reliable farm literature. It shows 
that the importance of correct think- 
ing is being recognized by a constantly 
widening circle of progressive farm- 
ers, and that the necessity of becom- 
ing familiar with the practical 
thoughts of others is more highly 
appreciated each year. This is well 
illustrated by the establishment of 
numerous grange and rural libraries, 





=== Renew Now 





We should more than appreciate it. if all our 
subscribers would favor us with a prompt re- 
newal of their subscriptions. ‘he date which 
appears on the printed address label which 
comeson your paper shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, and by noting it you will 
learn the exact condition of your subscription. 
Will you not look at it to-day? If your subscrip- 
tion has expired, or is justexpiring, send in your 
renewalnow. It willthen be off your mind for 
another year, Besides, your prompt attention 
to this matter will be a favor to us, as we are 
revising our list for the year. 

Our subscribers are offered many attractive 
Some of 
on other pages of 


inducements for a prompt renewal. 
these are fully described 
this issue, Among them will be found the 1906 
edition of the American Agriculturist Year 
Book and Farmers’ Almanac, which seems to 
be the most popular, as we are already receiving 
orders for it bythe thousand. ‘This Book de- 
serves the appreciation of all, as it contains a 
wonderful amount of most interesting and valu- 
able information not to be found in any other 
book. 

If you renew now we will gladly send you a 
copy without additional cost, as announced 
elsewhere, 











as wellas bythe enlargement of farm- 
ers’ book shelves. This growth is due 
to the nature of the books themselves, 
farmers and specialists in various lines 
of farm economy, they set forth the 
principles and practice upon whith 
success depends. Each year this de- 
mand increases because the ideas con- 
tained if put into practice result in 
inestimable good to the individual 
farmer and his family and, conse- 
quently, to the community and the 
nation as a whole, 
2 ee 

Alfalfa has eonguered. There is 
practically no part of the United States 
where this will not grow and flourish, 
if seeded in the proper manner and 
on inoculated soil if inoculatien is nec- 
essary. This is a triumph of scien- 
tific agriculture and the co-operation 
of practical farmers. Such success en- 
courages agriculturists to persist in 
trying to grow profitable crops even 
though these crops are not commonly 
produced in their locality. 

Too large a proportion of cotton is 
exported in the raw state. More mills 
are needed to manufacture raw cotton 
into yarns, thread and cloth to be ex- 
ported in these more finished forms. 
Japan and China are rapidly inereas- 
ing the number of their cotton mills, 
which depend also upon this coun- 
try for their supply of raw cotton. 
The oriental mills are rapidly supply- 
ing the oriental demand for cotton 
goods. This situation is being has- 
tened by the boycott in China against 
American goods. Many of the cotton 
mills in our southern states depend on 
the Japanese and Chinese market, and 
the welfare of these mills is seriously 
threatened. On the other hand, there 
is an apparently unlimited market for 
cotton goods, yet undeveloped, 
among the millions of people in the 
tropics and especially in Africa who 
wear no clothes to speak of. Less ex- 
portation of raw cotton and more ex- 
ports of finished goods is the best pol- 
icy for the United States. 

—EEE > 

Confine the Goslings in a small pen 
and always where they can get grass, 
until they are strong enough to run 
around. Then let range. They won't 
go far and biddy will soon follow. Af- 
ter they get well started to growing 
and their appetites become keen, feed 
well two or three times each day. As 
they get older a mash of corn meal 
and a little middlings is the best and 
cheapest. Give access to good grass, 
water ané@ grit, kept warm at night 
and not e<posed too much on cold, 
wet mornings.—[{Mrs B. F. Hislop, 
Iroquois County, Ill. 
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The Goo® of the Order. 





The following lines were recited by A. 
E. Morse of Maine at the recent meeting 
of the national grange at Atlantic City. 
The query is often profounded 

“What good has the grange ever done? 
In years since the order was founded 

What victories grand has it won?” 


From center to uttermost border, 
Where brothers and sisters combine, 

Each member of our noble order 
Will recognize pass-word and sign. 


Such wide distribution of forces, 
Extending through many degrees, 
Provides with abundant resources; 
No limit but gulfs, lakes and seas. 
We're first in each straightforward 
movement, 
In every praiseworthy cause; 
We join in the march of improvement; 
We favor all good wholesome laws. 


Our order is like a strong tower 
That stands for a nation’s defence; 
The government well knows our power. 
The might that we wield is immense. 


We've striven ’gainst all things immoral; 
We've battled for truth and for right; 

Thrice-armed for we had a just quarrel, 
And we have prevailed in the fight. 


Maintaining the rights of the yoemen 
We've acted a prominent part; 
To vanquish the worst of their foeman 
We've labored with head, hand and 
heart. 


We've helped to extend education 
Throughout all the breadth of the land; 

We've righted some wrongs of the nation 
And these are our victories grand. 


-— 


The Value of a Grange. 


N. J. BACHELDER, NATIONAL MASTER. 





A subordinate grange is the most 
practical and the most natural means 
of promoting all the interests of a 
rural community ever conceived in the 
history of the world. It contributes 
to the social life by frequent regular 
meetings in which the art of sociabil- 
ity is so agreeably and informally 
taught as to fascinate rather than re- 
pel those participating in the exer- 
cises. It affords convenient and agree- 
able society for old and young in 
which the highest standard of moral- 
ity is maintained, thereby preventing 
association of an opposite nature. It 
contributes to the happiness of home 
by the mental recreation afforded all 
members of the family in the various 
grange gatherings attended, thereby 
broadening their mentai vision and in- 
creasing their happiness, which is 
sure to be reflected in the home life. 

The general intelligence of its mem- 
bers is increased by the frequent dis- 
cussion of questions of a public nature 
and by the educating influences of 
other exercises, resulting in mental de- 
velopment. It contributes to the gen- 
eral welfare by dissipating neighbor- 
hood quarrels; by breaking up long- 
standing feuds caused by church, 
school or society troubles; by promot- 


ing better roads, better schools, and 
better farming; and by stimulating 


more interest in public affairs, result- 
ing in the election of better men to 
office and better enforcement of law, 
as well as the better transaction of 
the public business of towns, counties 
and states, 


Co-operative Features of the Grange. 








In some sections of the country 
there is a growing demand among 
farmers who are not members of the 
grange for a more definite knowledge 
of the co-operative features of the 
order. In the eastern states co-oper- 
ation in the grange includes the buy- 
ing of flour, grain, feed of all kinds, 
and fertilizers, mixed and unmixed, 
in carload lots at lowest wholesale 
prices, and in all parts of the country 
seeds and general supplies for the 
farm and for the household can be 
purchased on the co-operative plan 
with a large saving of dollars and 
cents. It also largely reduces the 
cost of fire and life insurance. 

Of late additional advantages to the 
business, co-operative features of the 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 





For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. _ They enrich the earth. 


order are being brought to the front 
through arrangements which are now 
in progress for an exchange of farm 
products between members of the or- 
der in different sections of the coun- 
try by means of a businesslike sys- 
tem of information in regard to what 
is for sale by members of the grange 
in one locality and what is needed by 
members in another state or county. 
If these opportunities are improved, 
co-operation in this line will be of 
great advantage to all concerned. 
Conditions are such that farmers must 
use every available means to increase 
their knowledge and strengthen their 
position. Ex-Gov Luce, past mas- 
ter of the Michigan state grange. 
in speaking of co-operation in the 
grange says: “The first great lesson to 
be learned is confidence in ourselves, 
confidence in each other, confidence in 
our order, and love for and confidence 
in our calling. This kind of co-oper- 
ation is not all embraced by member- 
ship, paying dues, or even attending 
the meetings of the grange.” 


Annual Session Ohio State Grange. 








The 33d annual session of the 
state grange was one of the most 
noteworthy in its history. Hundreds 
of members were present. State Mas- 
ter Derthick’s annual address treated 
public questions in a masterly way, 
and every suggestion that he made 
was warmly supported. He recited 
the history of the passage of the 
Longworth bonding law, the adoption 
of the amendment providing for ex- 
emption of bonds from _ taxation, 
charging that voters were tricked into 
voting for it. He left the matter in 
the hands of the grange as to whether 
it would instruct that the law be 
tested as to its constitutionality. 

Nearly every delegate came with a 
resolution condemning it and suggest- 
ing that its constitutionality be speed- 
ily tested, and asking that an attempt 
be made at the next general assembly 
to repeal the Longworth law under 
which this and other amendments 
could be submitted to the people in 
such a way that a straight vote meant 
adoption. Not a session passed but 
the matter was brought up in some 
way. It was an impressive moment 
when Mr Derthick asked the grange 
whether it felt he had done right in 
raising the matter. The vote was in- 
stant, and the applause ringing. 

Resolutions were adopted favoring 
parcels post, election of senators by 
direct vote, opposing removal of tax 
on colored oleo and asking for a law 
regulating speed of automobiles. 

State Lecturer Begg reported that 
he had visited 13 counties, and found 
appreciative audiences, He urged 
that granges report news for the bul- 
letin, saying that it was a way of bring- 
ing the members closer together. Sec 
Freeman reported that there had been 
an increase in membership of 3000. 
Treas Miller reported $18,553 in the 
treasury, an increase of $1,341. 

The superintendent of the educa- 
tional committee, Mary E. Lee, re- 
ported that 14 counties had adopted 
the course of study outlined in soils 
and sanitation, and that 295 books -had 
been purchased at a cost of $225. Six 
libraries had been established. Dr 
Thompson, president of the state uni- 
versity, a member of the committee, 
spoke of the need and the great op- 
portunity that was offered the farmers 
in this new plan. He said that if 
granges think that this is not needed 
by them, they better take their di- 
mensions several times. The great 
trouble with many people is that they 
sink into their positions. They do not 
rise above them. A man must be 
greater than his position or he can- 
not win. No matter how advantage- 
ous a position he may have, he must 
be able to hold it for 20 years or 
more against all comers, no matter 
how well equipped. Farmers must 
meet men who know their business 
They must be likewise posted on 
theirs. He urged the granges to avail 
themselves of the opportunity offered. 

The proposition that is coming up 
from various sections of the state to 
return to the three director system, 
with the district as the smallest school 
unit, was opposed by School Commis- 
sioner Jones. He said that the town- 
ship should be the > papers unit. The 


PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY 








A good example of the remarkable service given ; 
Keen Kutter Tools is shown in the Keen Kutter Hand 
Saw illustrated here. This saw was used for twelve 


years by a carpenter, who pronounced it the best saw he 
had ever used inthirty years experience, and as perfectly 
satisfactory in every respect. 
And every other tool in the Keen Kutter line is as 
good a tool of its kind as Keen Kutter Hand Saws 
The long life of tools bearing the 


KEEN 





KUTTER 


trade mark is not chance or accident. It is due to the fact 

that nothing is spared to make Keen Kutter Tools the*best 

that brains, money and skill can produce. 

The Keen Kutter Line has been Standard of America 
for 36 years and was awarded the Grand Prize at the 
World’s Fair, St. Louis, being the only complete line of tools 

eber to receibe a reward at a great exposition. 

Think what it means to you to be able to buy the best tools 
that are made, of every kind, simply by remembering the one 
name—Keen Kutter. 

Following are some of the various kinds of Keen Kutter Tools: Axes, 
zes, Hammers, Hatchets, Chisels, Screw Drivers, Auger Bits, 

Files, Planes, Draw Knives, Saws, Tool Cabinets, Scythes, Hay 

Knives, Grass Hooks, Brush Hooks, Corn Knives, Eye H 

Trowels, Pruning Shears, Tinners’ Snips, Scissors, Shears, Hair 
Clippers, Horse Shears, Razors, etc., and Knives of all kinds, 
If your dealer does not keep Keen Kutter Tools, write us and 

we will see that you are supplied. 


Every Keen Kutter Tool is sold under 
this Mark and Motto: 

* The Recollection of Quality Remains 
Long After the Price is Forgotten.” 
Trade Mark Registered, 

SIMMONS HARDWARE CO., 


St. Louis, U. S$. A., 298 Broadway, New York, 
Send for Tool Booklet. | 


Note how this 
saw has been 
filed down 
without de 
stroying its 
efficiency. 

















A Home 


IN THE 


Northwest 


Thousands of acres of 
tracts have been reclaimed by irrigation 
open for settlement in 


OREGON, WASHINGTON AND IDAHO 


Why not visit this vast territory and thus 
realize for yourself its great possibilities more fully. 


THE FAST TRAINS 


ARE VIA 


Union Pacific 
Through trains daily with accom- 
modations for all classes of passengers. 


land of which iarge 
are now 


Be sure your ticket reads over this line, 


Inquire of 


E. L. LOMAX, C. P. & T. A., Omaha, Neb. 
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sixth degree was conferred on a class 
of 175. Franklin county Pomona con- 
ferred the fifth degree in good form. 
The first and second degrees were ex- 
emplified by Madison grange of Canal 
Winchester and Blendon grange of 
Westerville, respectively. 


Grange Notes. 


OHIO. 


Although not large in membership 
Bradford grange in Madison county 
is prosperous. Her members are of 
the stalwart kind and make up in 
quality what they lack in quantity. 
They frequently get new members and 
are steadily growing in influence. 

It is to be regretted that the juve- 
nile grange idea does not gain more 
headway in Ohio. The juvenile grange 
should be the nursery of the subordi- 
nate grange, a fruitful field from 
which our children, well drilled in the 
primary work of the order, would be 
graduated into the larger liberty and 
fuller opportunity of the subordinate. 
Mrs Mary E. Lee says that Sister C. 
E. Harris of Germantown grange of 
Darke county has been enthusiastically 
promoting the notion and has worked 
without money and without price. 
Som® provision of the state grange by 
which an organizer would receive 
compensation would no doubt extend 
the circle. There is no rule at present 
whereby even expenses can be paid or 
a commission issued to a juvenile 
deputy. She recommends that the 
state grange take some action and at 
the same time give the work well de- 
fined recognition. 

Jennings grange recently enter- 
tained the Allen county Pomona in its 
regular December meeting. The in- 
clemency of the weather prevented 
many from attending. However, there 
was much interest in the short pro- 
gram carried out. Resolutions in fa- 
vor of temperance and supporting the 
president in his railroad rate war were 
unanimously passed. 

Jennings grange of Allen county 
held very instructive exercises in their 
hall on Thanksgiving day. A splendid 
sermon was given by Rev H. 8. Worth- 
ington of Spencerville. An excellent 
dinner was served in the hall, after 
which a literary program was carried 
out consisting of essays, recitations 
and singing with an address by State 
Lecturer Begg, who has been invited 
to attend for that purpose. In the 
evening a social meeting had been ar- 
ranged especially for young people and 
the hall was filled. State Lecturer 
Begg remained and gave the audience 
a 30-minute address of such a lively 
character as to put them in good trim 
for the refreshments which followed. 
It was a red letter day for Jennings 
grange and will no doubt bring in 
many new members. 

The members of Perry grange in 
Lake county did the handsome thing 
by Brother C. H. Baker, whose health 
has been poor for several months, in 
going together and taking care of his 
potato crop during his sickness. The 
ladies of the grange took oysters with 
them and got up a fine dinner, thus 
not only helping and cheering their af- 
flicted brother but making it possible 
for all in attendance to enjoy them- 
selves while engaged in this noble 
act. The meetings are well attended 
and everything is moving along 
nicely. 

Maple Grove grange in Ashtabula 
county has just closed a spirited but 
interesting contest and is preparing to 
enter another soon. Bad weather and 
work on the farm have delayed the 
erection of the new hall. They hope, 
however, to have it completed by Feb- 
ruary 6, whichisthe fourth anniversary 
of this grange. The ladies are hust- 
lers in raising money for the new hall, 
besides furnishing fine entertainment 
for the members.. At one of their so- 
cials one pound of honey was sold at 
auction and brought $6.12. Success 
will follow such work. 

NEW YORK. 

Recently Hamlet Worker, repre- 
senting the Onondaga county Pomona 
grange, appeared before the board of 
supervisors to advocate the appropri- 
ation of $50,000 for a soldiers’ mon- 
ument. = 








ORGANIZE AND EDUCATE 


Dates For Coming Meetings. 


Live Stock and Dairy Meetings. 
Am Guernsey cattle club, New York City, May 16 
Am Jersey cattle club, New York, 

Am Deven cattle club, Washington, D C 

Am siddle horse breeders’ assn, Louisville, Ky, 
Apr 6 

N Y,....June fi 

assn, 


Holstein-Friesian assn, Syracuse, 

National Delaine Merino sheep breeders’ 

Canonsburg 

O Poland China record assn, 

Pa dairymen's union, Pittsburg 

8 W Poland China record assn, Memphis, Tenn, 

Jan 10 

Horticultural Meetings. 

Cranberry growers’ assn, Philadelphia, Pa,....Jan 16 

Am WNurserymen, Dallas, Tex,..........++ June 13-15 

Am Rose soc, Boston, Mass,. -eMar 22-26 

Am carnation soc, Boston, Mass, --dan 24-25 

Mass hort soc, Boston 

N J st hort soc, Trenton 

N Y eastern nurserymen’s assn, 

N Y fruit growers, Lockport, 

N Y western hort soc, Rochester, 

O st hort assn, Columbus,.........++++ - 

Pa st hort soc, Gettysburg .......+++. «Jan 16-17 

Peninsula hort soc, Chestertown, Md,.... 

BR I st hort assn, Providence,... ° 

Va st hort coc, Richmond 


Miscellaneous Meetings. 


Ct st grange, Hartford 
National League of com merchants, 


Rochester, . - 


Milwaukee, 
Jan 10-12 

Neb improved corn growers’ assn, Lincoln..Jan 18-19 

Neb st bd agri, Li 

Neb beekeepers’ assn, Lincoln 

Neb forest and park assn, Lincoln 

Neb agri students’ assn, Lincoln 





EGGS AND POULTRY. 


50 PAIRS of extra fine squab raising Homers 
for sale at $1 per pair, all from selected stock. 
Have two very handsome well-bred Bull Terrier 
pups, dog and bitch. Will exchange for 10 good 
large W Wyandotte or W P Rock pallets. H. A. 
KIRBY, Providence, R I. 


POULTRY PAPER, 44 pxges, illustrated, 2 cents 
per year; 4 months’ trial 10c; 64-page practical poul- 
try book free to yearly subscribers. Book alone 0c; 
sample free. POULTRY ADVOCATE, Syracuse, 
NX. 








BARRED, BUFF and White Plymouth Rocks, 
White Wyandottes, Black and White Minorcas, 
Brown and White Leghorns, Mammoth Pekin 
ducks, $3 each; $7.50 for trio. Eggs, $2 for 15; $3.15 
for 30; $5 for 45. Duck eggs, $1.50 for 11; $215 
for 22; $ for 4. EDWARD G. NOONAN, Mar- 
ietta, Lancaster County, Pa, 





THIRTY CHOICE S C W Leghorn cockereis, 
Knapp’s strain. Single birds, $1.50, each additiona: 
bird, $1; 100 fine yearling breeders, 75 cents, Iwo 
and four section Prairie State brooders, perfect or- 
der, several of each, $8 and $15. MINISINK FAkM 
COMPANY, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 





263-EGG STRAIN, Single Comb White Leghorns 
exclusively. Choice cockerels shipped on appcoval. 
Circular freee GRANT MOYER, Fort Plain, N Y. 





THOROUGHBRED Bronze turkeys and White 
Wyandotte cockerels for sale, large breed, fine 
stock, W. W. CARDER, Green Spring, W Va. 





2000 POULTRY, ferrets, dogs, pigeons, hares, etc. 
Booklet free; description, colored 60-page book, 10c. 
J. A. BERGEY, Box F, Telford, Pa. 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
' Five Cents a Word 
READ BY 500,000 PEOPLE WEEKLY 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist, At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a word, you can advertise anything 
you wich to buy, sell or exchange, 

THE ADDRFSS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office, 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion in issue of the following week, Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “tO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET, 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus making 
@ small adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RAT® for the Farmers’ Exchange” adver- 
tising is only five cents a word each insertion. 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 





AGENTS WANTED. 


AGENTS WANTED—Quick seller. The time- 
saver and money-saver for farmers. Over a thou- 
sand scld in one county, Expect total sales 
for next year to reach 300,000. Jason Day, Clifford, 
Mich, sold 50 in five days. L., F, Farrar, Roches- 
ter, Vt, has already sold nearly 500, and he has 
made as high as $2% in a day. He sold his first 
100 in ten days. William J, Lewis, Croswell, 
Mich, sold 50 in eight days. George Sandberg, 
Mt Pleasant, Ia, sold eight one afternoon, D. A. 
McLeod, Valley City, N D, has sold nearly 500, 
Knute Olson, Hatton, N D, sold 29 in four days F, 
L. Hoke, Odell, Ml, has averaged seven per day. 
One afternoon he saw 12 farmers and sold ten. 
J. D. Buxton, Minden, Neb, sold 14 the first 
Hundreds of other successful agents are 
making excellent money. Why not you? It is 
easicr than you think, Sells itself. Something 
brand new. No farmer can afford to be with- 
out it. Don’t delay. Time is money. Write 
to-day before someone else takes the agency for 
your locality. Write right now. FARM RECORD 
CO, 14 Main St, Newton, Ia, 


day out. 





WANTED—PFarmers and reliable persons to sell 
our new “Mammoth Cluster’’ oats and standard 
seeds; liberal pay. Sample free with particulars. 
L. P. GUNSON & CO, Dept F, Rochester, N Y. 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 





I HAVE POINTER dogs and bitches by such 
stud dogs as Ch Alfords John, Lad of Jingo and 
Mason Impcrtator, out of such bitches as Senators 
Dot, by Ch Senator P and Topsy’s Maid. Write me 
for December prices. R. I. HOLBROOK, Towns- 
hend, Vt. 


THOROUGHLY BROKEN FOX, beagle and rab- 
bit hounds, good hunters and trailers. Also pup- 
pies. Stamps for circular. AMBROSE 8, TAY- 
LOR, West Chester, Pa, 








Price list and 
Rochester, O. 


‘ 40009 FERRETS, some trained. 
book mailed free. N, A. KNAPP, 





FERRETS—Game slick hunters. HELD & 


CROW, New London, 0. 





MISCELLANEOTS. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS on dairying, com- 


145 cents; ‘Dairying 
cents; ‘500 
” Chatham, 


institute reports, 
18 chapters, 15 
“COURIER, 


piled from 
for Profit,” 
Queries,’’ 15 cents. 


Flower 
N YY 





FURS WANTED-—Skunks, minks, muskrats, Ship 


now. E. H. WEBER, Lyons, N Y. 


60 PULLET BRED R C Brown Leghorn cock- 
erels from heavy layers. Must go quick. H. 8S. 
LAMSON, Cameron, N Y, 





CHOICE SINGLE. COMB White Leghorn cock- 
erels, $1.50, $2.50; trios, $5. F. H. PARDEE, New 
Berlin, N Y. 





WHITE WYANDOTTE cockerels, 
birds, $2 each, P. W. HAMILTON, 
ville, Pa, 


50 HARDY BRONZE TURKEYS, best stock in 
country, Send for circular. MILO J. OWEN, Bar- 
ton, Vt. 


few 
r 12, 


very fine 
Mead- 








PURE POLAND-CHINAS—Service boars, sows 
bred, 28 years’ experience. L. C, NIXON, Leha- 
non, O. 





MAMMOTH PEKIN DUCKS, Circular. 
FRANK W, VAN NOSTRAND, Romulus, 


Photos. 
N Y¥, 








MAMMOTH PEKIN ducks cheap. R, ¥. SEE- 


LEY, Waterloo, N 





BUFF WYANDOTTES, EISENHOWER, Bustle- 
ton, Pa, 





LIVE STOCK. 


BERKSHIRES—We are booking orders for fu- 
ture delivery. Have some for present delivery. 
Excellent pigs of Biltmore stock, 8 or 10 weeeks 
old, $5 to $10 each; well marked, strong and thrifty. 
Aise a number of pedigreed pigs, A few boars, 
first prize winners, Write us your needs; we can 
supply them. HUDSON VALLEY FARMS, Glens 
Falls, N Y. 





JACKS AND MULES—Raise mules and get 
rich, 300 fine, large jacks, jennys and mules, 14 to 
17 hands high; weigh from 700 to 1500 pounds; 
good ones, cheap now; will pay a part of buyer's 
railroad fare, and shipping stock guaranteed. Write 
for prices to-day. KREKLERS JACK FARM, 
West Elkton, QO, 


POLAND-CHINAS, Barred Rocks. Fancy young 
boars and young sows bred. Strictly choice breed- 
ing cockerels, B, H, ACKLEY, Lateyville, Pa. 


LARGE YORKSHIRE SOWS, 4 months, sub- 
ject to registry, $8; Dorset rams, registered, MER- 
TON PHELPS, Castile, N Y. 


PRIMROSE STOCK FARM-—Large, Improved 
English Yorkshires; nothing but the best. A. A, 
BRADLEY, Frewsburg, N Y. 


EXTRA LARGE three yearling, registered Guern- 
sey bull for sale at a bargain. MARTIN R. 
GOOD, What Cheer Farm, Narvon, Pa, 


POLAND-CHINAS, $5 to $10 delivered, with 
pedigree. Best breeding COLEMAN RAZOR, 
Saltlick, Ky. 




















A BARGAIN—Aberdeen Angus cows, heifers and 
bulls, W. H. RINK, 412 Park Ave, Johnstown, Pa. 


PERCHERON and French Coach stallions, Collie 
pups, ELWOOD AKIN, Auburn, N Y. 


AYRSHIRE BULL CALF at low price for sale. 
ANDREW CASTERLINE, Dover, N J. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


PHENOMENAL SEED CORN, yellow dent va- 
riety, average yield 18 barrels to acre: ears 12 to 16 
inches long; small cob, deep grain; matures early; 
$1.25 per bushel ears; $2.50 per bushel shelled; f o 
b Giyndon, bags included, WHITE HALL 
MANOR STOCK FARM, Glyndon, Md, 


BERRY PLANTS—Strawberries, 
blackberries, etc. I wish to correspond with pros- 
pective buyers, Catalog and valuable information 
7 Address, L. J. FARMER, Box “‘A,” Pulaski, 














raspberries, 





No cold 
One 


TREES—All first-class, Fresh dug. 
storage stock, 3th year. 80-page catalog. 
dollar’s worth up at wholesale prices. G. 
STONE’S Wholesale Nurseries, Danville, N Y. 


pace iw rs Pea sity oe 





POULTRY SUPPLIES. 


BEFORE BUYING INCUBATORS get our free 
catalog. it will give you some money-saving 
points, even if you do not buy of us, COLUMBIA 
INCUBATOR CU, Box 32, Delaware City, Del. 





LITTLE GEM HATCHERIES cost only 30 cents 

each, Over 60,000 successful poultry raisers use 
them, se free, F. GRUNDY, Morrison- 
Valic, . 





WILL EXCHANGE Cyphers incubator for Point- 
er bitch, STEWART JOHNSTON, Coraopolis, Pa. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


ONIONS, apples, potatoes, fruits, poultry, “Sho. 
eggs, hay, straw and produce. GIEBS & BRY 
Philadetphia, Established 1814. Prompt returve, 

PGULTRY, eggs, apples, potatoes, fruits, produce 
sold, highest prices. T. J. HOOVER. Philadelphia, 














OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED. 
5 Cents Per Word 





FIREMEN AND BRAKEMEN on all North 
American and other railroads. Experience un- 
necessary. Firemen $70 monthly, become engineers 
and earn $150. Brakemen $65, become couductors 
and earn §140. Name position preferred State 
age. Unequaled opportunity for strong, ambitious 
young men. Address RAILWAY ASSOCIATION, 
Room 117-227 Monroe St, Brooklyn, N 





WANTED-—Young men to learn telegraphy. The 
demand for good operators is greater than the 
supply. We teach telegraphy quickly and thor 
oughly at small cost. Good paying positions se 
cured for all graduates. Illustrated catalog mailed 
fre. EASTERN SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 
Box 1, Lebanon, Pa. 

WANTED—Young men: railroad, electric and 
steam power experiemce unnecessary Instructions 
by mail. Address A. P. RAILWAY INSTITUTH, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 








MAN for barn work and 
wages to right man with 
Whitehall, N Y. 


A YOUNG, SINGLE 
general farming... Good 
references. WM KOCH, 

SEED SALESMEN in middle 
permanent, profitable position, 
Cexter, Me. 





Stead y, 
Turner 


states, 


COBB, 





men for FAIR VIEW 
Long Island. 


WANTED—Experienced 
DUCK FARM, Eastport, 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each Week 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, . 
52 Lafayette Place, - New York City 











BIG PRIZES are offered to increase grain grow- 
ers’ profits by American Agriculturist, 52 Lafayette 
Place, New York City, N Y. Write a postal to 
this eddress for circulars, giving full particulars. 
Contest is open to all. No fees or dues. Amer- 
ican Agriculturist heads the prize list with $5000 
in gold. Everyone who is going to put in one or 
more acres of wheat, corn or oats may compete. 

FOR RENT—Farm in Ulster Co, within city 
limits of Kingston, N Y:; (about 50 acres) suitable 
for truck farming; stone house and frame barn; 
house contains 14 rooms; fine orchard; pond; $550 
per year. Address JNO H. GREGORY, Kingston, 


a . 








THIRTY YEARS SELLING FARMS, residences, 
Stores, etc, everywhere. Catalog free to intending 
buyers. Owners wishing to sell call or write PHIL- 
— & WELLS, A%, Tribune Building, New 

ork. 





nicest located 
has a beautiful 
SAMUEL 


FOR SALE—Best, cheapest and 
stock farm in the United States; 
water front, and contains 890 acres, 
P. P. WOODCOCE, Salisbury, Md, 


~ FLORIDA— For investments, homes, farms, fruit, 
poultry and cattle ranches. For particulars and 
literature, address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 





FARMS FOR SALE—New York. New Jersey, 
Maryland and Virginia. Write WEST & KOONZ, 
Box A, Ballston Spa, N Y 





direct of the owner 
BOX 61, Allen, Md, 


FARMS FOR SALE—Buy 
and save middieman’s profits. 


FARMS—GRANT PARISH, Washington, D C. 


Ten times as many replies 
from A. A. 


Mr Horace Slingluff, Roland Park, 
Baltimore Co, Md, writes as follows 
Nov 1, 1905: Last winter I advertised - 
my White Holland turkeys in your 
paper, Farm Poultry and one’ other 
prominent poultry paper. ‘I got ten 
replies to your adv to one of both the 
other papers put together, and every 
bird I have sold for years came from 
your advs, I have been a subscriber 
for nearly fifteen years and expect to 
be as long as I live. 

















Southern Edition 


For Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, the 
Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, Alabama 
and Mississippi, American Agriculturist 
is carefully studying the needs of our 
southern fruit growers, farmers and 
planters in each of these states, and aims 
to print each week just such information 
as will be most helpful to the practical 
man. We invite particularly correspond- 
ence from our friends in the south. If 
you are puzzled over a question of farm 
management, of crop rotation, care of the 
soil, the development of the live stock or 
dairy industry, the possibilities in poul- 
try raising, let us hear from you. Jot 
downy. your thoughts and experiences in 
your own words. 
editor to dress these up, if necessary, be- 
fore printing. Make this your own paper, 
and remember that the “old reliable” 
American Agriculturist is yours. 


~ VIRGINIA. 
Virginia’s Chance In Cereal Contest. 


PROF A. M. SOULE, DIR COL OF AGRI, VA. 








The cereal contest which you have 
inaugurated should be very helpful to 
our grain growers. It is important, 
of course, that as many be interested 
in the competition as _ possible for 
those who are most intimately associ- 
ated with the work will naturally re- 
the greatest benefit. A compe- 
tition of this kind entered into by a 
] e number of people is largely ed- 
ucational in its effect because those 

ho undertake the work must of nec- 
essity familiarize themselves with the 

test and best methods of growing 
cultivating and fertilizing the 


celve 


ereals, 


d, and selecting their seed from 

r to year. Then, the efforts of the 
rmer will be watched closely in the 
ommunity where he resides, and 
will benefit by the interesting 

facts brought to light through his ef- 


ts whether he win in the contest or 


It is a matter of great importance 
1at our farmers be fully aroused to 
the possibilities of the improvement of 
11 through consistent selec- 
along practical lines; also that 
they appreciate more fully than is 
ow generally done that the yield of 
can be maintained and in- 


cereals 


tio? 


cereals 
creased, 

In the east a cereal contest should 
be beneficial for more reasons than 
one. We need more grain for the de- 
velopment of our live stock industries, 
and now that the western country is 
not so productive, cereals can be 
grown under good management in the 
east with a fair margin of profit. Our 
soils are admirably adapted to the 
production of cereals if brought into 
proper condition and this can be done 
cheaply through the use of legumes 
and phosphates and in many instances, 
potash as well. 

There is a good reason why the 
farmers of Virginia should find this 
contest peculiarly attractive, as the 
climate and soils of this state favor 
cereal production. This industry has 
been neglected because of the severe 
competition it underwent when the 
new fields of the west were first 
opened up. But economic conditions 
have so changed now that the Vir- 
ginia farmer can again afford to culti- 
vate cereals. I sincerely trust that 
many of our farmers will enter this 
contest, for I believe they will be great- 
ly benefited by its educational fea- 
tures, even if they do not win a good 
share of the prizes. 


Buckingham Co—The board of su- 
pervisors met at Buckingham the last 
time this year on Dec 12. All claims 
for sheep killed by dogs were allowed, 
and the neat sum of $400 is credited 
to the dog tax fund at the treasury. 


FLORIDA. 


Lake Co—Cane-grinding, sowing oats 
and gardening the order of the day 
among the farmers here. Favorable 
rains have made ail crops look quite 
promising. 

Alachua Co—The vegetable move- 
ment from the Gainesville district is 
quite heavy now, and as a result a 
large force is employed here icing cars. 
Several cars are prepared daily for 
the reception of perishable shipments 
and dispatched to various stations in 
the district. 

1 











It is the business of the - 


AMONG 


Round About Georgia. 
BY J. C. M’AULIFFE. 





The practice of sowing a lot of 
small grain is looked upon with a de- 
gree of aversion here, though not 
nearly so much as a few years ago. 
Farmers have need to give more at- 
tention to small grains, howevér, par- 
ticularly oats and rye and barley for 
grazing through the winter, for the 
livestock industry of the state de- 
pends largely on the supply of grazing 
through the winter and the prosperity 
of the country depends largely on the 
interests in live stock. Turf oats and 
Beardless barley are two great crops 
for grazing, and may be sown advan- 
tageously at any time from now till 
February 15, though, of course if they 
had been sown earlier more grazing 
could have been obtained. 

The University of Georgia has taken 
up the grain growing contest among 
schoot children and will appropriate, 
through its agricultural department, 
a large number of prizes, so as to give 
rewards to every county in the state. 
The plan of the contest is based large- 
ly on the recent’ contest in Newton 
county, which was given such prom- 
inence by American Agriculturist. In 
the case of the state contest, the man- 
agement will be directly under the 
county school commissioners and 
awards will be made by a committee 
appointed by the school commission- 
er. The exhibits will be at the county 
fair or at the county courthouse, at 
some time previous to the state fair, 
which is usually held the last of Oc- 
tober. The first prize winners in every 
county will send their exhibits to the 
state fair, and there enter for grand 
prizes which will be given by the fair 
association. 

The Augusta poultry and pet stock 
association will hold its 11th annual 
exhibit at Augusta the second week 
in January. An attractive premium 
list of GO pages has ween issued and 
sent to the competitors and a big suc- 
cess is predicted for the show. 

Georgia cane syrup making is over, 
and the product is on the market at 
prices a little higher than last season, 


THE FARMERS 


ranging from 30 to 335 cents per gal- 
lon wholesale. Chickens and eggs are 
not very plentiful; eggs 3U to 5U cents 
per dozen. Farm labor is scarce here 
this year. and the prices paid will be 
one-fourth more next year than they 
were this. The situation will prob- 
ably be somewhat remedied, however, 
if the farmers decide to cut the acre- 
age in cotton still more than was 
done this year. The inclination to do 
this seems general, on condition that 
labor prices maintain the present 
high level and cotton continues to 
decline. 


- MISSISSIPPI. 


Marshall Co—The county cotton 
growers’ assn held an_ enthusiastic 
meeting at Holly Springs recently. The 
following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: Pres, D. M. Feather- 
stone; vice-pres, W. I. Spears; sec 
and treas, C. H. Curd; county finan- 
cial agt, Thomas Rylee. By motion 
the pres, vice-pres, sec and thz county 
financial agt constitute the county ex- 
ecutive committee. One of the inter- 
esting features of the meeting was an 
eloquent speech made by Capt Ed- 
ward Aldrich. The delegates returned 
to their respective homes much en- 
thused and with a strong determina- 
tion to organize the entire county 
more completely in the next few 
weeks, 

Tippah Co—A barn owned by Wal- 
ter Covington, about 12 miles east of 
Ripley, was recently destroyed by fire. 
Three mules, one horse, some cows, @ 
wagon, a large lot of corn and all his 
hay were burned. The fire was un- 
doubtedly the work of an incendiary. 
This was the second time Mr Coving- 
ton has suffered loss by fire within the 
past four years. 


TENNESSEE. 


Farmers Gather at Nashville—The 
Middle Tenn farmers’ institute, for 
which 2500 certificates carrying with 
them free railroad transportation had 
been issued, was held at Nashville re- 
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cently, with a large and representative 
attendance. Ex-Senator John Thompe- 
son, pres of the institute, presided and 
Gov Cox gave the visitors a welcome, 
heartily approving the idea of the 
farmers organizing. He indorsed the 
proposition of an exper sta in each 
division of the state. During the day 
talks were made by Commissioner 
Ogilvie, Live Stock Inspector Kittrell, 
Prof H. A. Morgan of the exper sta at 
Knoxville, Miss M. A. Gilchrist of the 
univ of Tenn, Reuben Gentry, former 
mer of Biltmore; Pres Brown Ayers of 
the univ of Tenn, ex-Senator John 
Graham of Pinewood, Prof W. R. 
Webb of Bellbuckls and State Supt 
Mynders. 


6325 


ALABAMA. 

North Alabama Poultry Show-—The 
annual exhibit of the North Ala poul- 
try and pet stock assn was held at 
Huntsville recently, and was a most 
successful affair. The assn decided to 
make the annual exhibitions free to 
the public, as the best means of stim- 
ulating: interest in poultry raising 
among the people. The exhibition this 
year brought together a large variety 
of the finest poultry grown in North 
Ala and the best of several states. 
The annual election of officers resulted 
as follows: James R. Stevens of 
Huntsville, pres; W. T. Darby of Flor- 
ence, J. D. Humphrey of Huntsville, 
J. C. Shoffner of Mulberry, C. C. Pitt- 
man of Huntsville, John Hereford of 
New York Market, C. F. Tuttle of 
Huntsville, Robert Weeden of Hunts- 
ville, H. B. Lansden of Guntersville, 
vice prests; John L. Hay of Huntsville, 
sec and treas. 





NORTH CAROLINA. 
Iredell Co—Farmers are about 


through with farm work and are busy 
repairing buildings and farms. Most 
all cotton is picked and sold; very 
few growers holding for higher prices. 

Wilkes Co—Wheat all sown but 


very little up on account of drouth. A 
fair crop sown. 


Very few winter oats 








MEN WHO ARE HELPING DEVELOP GEORGIA’S LIVE STOCK INTERESTS 


At the recent meeting of the Georgia dairy and live stock association, some important questions were dis- 


cussed, as reported in American Agriculturist at the time. 
the front are practical and earnest workers. 


shown above. 


Carrolton, a private dairyman and buttermaker; J. C. McAuliffe of Koger, the 
culturist; Prof C. L. Willoughby of Experiment, dairy and animal husbandman of 


Some of those who took part at 
Reading from left to right, as you look at the picture, they are as follows: 


The men who are pushing the livestock interests to 


last session at Macon are 
First row, W.H. Kinney of 
representative of American Agri- 
the Georgia experiment sta- 


the 


tion and secretary Georgia dairy and live stock association; Col I. C. Wade of Cornelia, a private dairyman and 


orchardist, formerly agent of land and industrial 
president of second day’s session of the recent convention; 
dairyman; W. C. Roberts of James, a private breeder and dairyman: 
7. =, 


Southern Cultivator. Second row, 


department of the 
R. R. Jones 


Paulk of Ocilla, priwate 


Southern 
of Bostwick, a 
George F. 
breeder; Prof J. F. Duggar of Auburn, Ala, 


He was the acting 
private breeder and 
of Atlanta, editor 


railway. 


Hunnicutt 


director Alabama experiment station; Col R. J. Redding of Experiment, director Georgia experiment station and 
founder dairymen’s association in 1894; Prof B. H. Rawl, expert in southern dairy husbandry of the United 


States department: of agriculture; 


at Athens: Col L. S. Hardin of Louisville, Ky. speaker at convention. 


Prof J. M. Johnson, agronomy and animal husbandry, university of Georgia, 
Third row, Prof Edward H. Webster, chief 


of dairy division,United States department of agriculture; Felix Williams of Villa Rica, private dairyman and teacher 
of dairying in model rural high school at Temple; Hon Harvie Jordan of Monticello, president southern cotton as- 
sociation, director of farmers’ institutes, and founder of the Georgia live stock breeders’ association in 1903; J. 
B. Newman of McDonough, private breeder and creamery owner, president of pure.milk and food company of 
Atlanta, now building a $30,000 dairy plant in Atlanta: George Dillon of Macon, private breeder and dairy- 
man, newly elected president of Georgia dairy and live stock association for 1905-06; Tra W. Williams of Villa 


Rica, principal of model rural high school at Temple. 


Fourth row, O. R. 


Flournoy of Fort Valley, private 


breeder and dairyman; Pr6f Andrew M. Soule of Blacksburg, Va, dean of the college of agriculture and direct- 


or experiment station; H. J. Knowles. of Cuthbert, 
a private breeder and creamery owner. « ; 


pe ae.’ 


private dairyman and Judge W. I. Harley of Sparta, who is 
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Corn about two-thirds of a 
crop. Corn is selling at 84c to 1 p bu. 
All kinds of farm produce low. Cab- 
bage 90c to $1.10 p 100 Ibs. Sweet po- 
tatoes 25c p bu, Irish potatoes 40c, 
beans $1, cowpeas $1, apples 40 to 50c 
p bu, chickens 71% to 8c p Ib, eggs 18 
to 22c p doz. But little demand for 
horses or cattle. 


Cleveland Co—wNearly all wheat 
seeded. Some farmers late seeding 
on account of dry weather. Cotton all 
picked and nearly all ginned. Farm- 
ers held cotton for 10 and ile and 
got it by holding. Most all farmers 
report raising more corn this year 
than usual and also that they have 
enough meat to do them. Some wheat 
and oats coming up nicely. There 
were more oats seeded this time than 
usual. Farmers raising more live 
stock which are certainly very essen- 
tial to successful farming. 


KENTUCKY. 


Casey Co—Crops up to expectations. 
Corn more than an average crop and 
selling at 1.75 to 2.50 p bbl. Tobacco 
good crop, is bringing good price. 

Marion Co—Corn all harvested and 
is a record breaking crop. The largest 
area of wheat that has ever been sown 
in this county has been put in and the 
crop is a very promising one. The 
farmers of this county have taken a 
great interest in alfalfa and much is 
being sown. 


sown. 


TEXAS 


Great Damage from Boll Weevil— 
State Commissioner of Agriculture W. 
J. Clay, in a recent statistical report, 
shows the great damage that has re- 
sulted from the boll weevil. During 
the last 6 years this pest has destroyed 
approximately 2,000,000 bales of cotton 
in Tex, valued at $100,000,000. The 
pest has now spread to nearly every 
part of the Tex cotton growing region. 


Packers on Trial—The case in the 
federal courts at Chicago, against 21 
western beef packers, is attracting 
much attention. Mention of the in- 
dictments has been made in these col- 
umns a number of times. The plea of 
the packers in the present instance is 
that they were promised immunity 
from prosecution by making full statc- 
ments of their business to Commis- 
sioner of Corporations Garfield, while 
that official was investigating the meat 
packing business in Chicago last year. 
The packers declare that Gartield 
promised this immunity to all who 
testified before him and his agents. 
The federal government, on the other 
hand, denies that any such immunity 
was granted the packers or promised 
them by the officials. The defendants 
on trial include many men connected 
with the various beef packing con- 
cerns: Armour, Morris, Swift, Cud- 
ahy, etc. 


Rice Offered Sparingly—Advices 


from the south tend to show that 
planters are taking a firm view of the 
rice situation and are in no haste to 
sell their crops. The govt report tell- 
ing of the shortage in the yield has 
no doubt had much to do with atti- 
tude of the planters. Prices show 
strength and the demand _ continues 
broad. Dan Talmage’s Sons’ Co of 
N Y report the La movement to date 
to aggregate 847,200 sks rough rice 
against 1,135,900 sks the same time 
last year. The Carolina movement is 
15,970 bbis and sales 13,500 bbls. 
New Orleans rough rice brings $2.50@ 
4.550 p bbl of 162 ‘Ibs, clean head rice 
4% @5%c p Ib, rice polish 21@22 p ton, 
bran 12@14. 


Uneven Cotton Market—Speculative 
interests played the cotton market all 
they were worth and caused much ir- 
regularity in prices. The phenomenal 
advance caused by the govt preliminary 
estimate of a light crop was partly 
wiped out. All interest seemed to be 
centered in the ginner’s report to be 
issued late this week. The foreign 
demand appeared to lessen somewhat, 
yet exports so far this season are 
right around 3,000,000 bales. This 
shows a shrinkage of about 800,000 
bales from last season’s heavy out- 
$0 _— N Y middling upland sold near 

pt 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


Tobacco Crop and Market 
The Forecast of the Tobacco Crop. 


The dept of agri has issued another 
piece-meal report of the °05 tobacco 
crop of the U S. Some time ago the 
average yield p a for the entire coun- 
try was given, and this is now fel- 
lowed by the average yield for sec- 
tions and some data touching upon 
the quality, etc. Returns are not yet 
complete, however, and the next in- 
stallment of the crop estimate will 
probably give the 7 and the 
total crop in Ibs. 

The data already furnished is in- 
teresting. The dept says that the crop 
in the Paducah district of the dark 
belt is estimated at 90% of last year. 
Size and color good, but body inferior 
In the stemming district of the 
dark belt, tobacco large and leaf good, 
but rather coarse and thin in body. 
Volume of crop estimated at 90 to 95% 
of last year. In the Upper Green 
River district the crop is inferior in 
quality. In the Upper Cumberland 
an increase of about 25% over °04 is 
reported. The Clarksville and Hop- 
kinsville districts show the crop about 
5% less in volume than last year, but 
the yield p a was liberal. 

In the Va sun cured district about 
the usual crop secured. The dark dis- 
trict of the old Dominion shows a 
fairly good yield. In the Bright yel- 
low belt there is some shortage. In 
the old bright belt of N C the crop is 
light, chaffy and a poor quality. In 
the new belt of N C where the acre- 
age was a little larger than ’04, the 
crop is poor and weighs lighter than 
704. In the new belt of S C, tobacco 
below the average in quality. ‘The 
Mad yield is reported smaller than last 
season, and inferior in, quality. The 
eastern O export output is larger than 
last year. There was a reduced acre- 
age in Perique; yield p a the same as 
last year, quality inferior. 

The following table gives the aver- 
age yield pa for 1905 in principal 
producing sections of the country. It 
will be seen that results, except for 
cigar leaf states, are given more with 
regard to types than to territorial 
limits. The average quality of the to- 
bacco harvested as compared with a 
perfect condition of 100, is also given. 
TOBACCO RETURNS. 

Yield 
pa 
1.760 * 
1,148 
8370 


"O70 
850 85 


LEAF 
Average 
quality 
99 

94 

97 

97 


N E 
N Y 
ERSTE er 
Wis 
O—Miami Valicy 
Gand Fla 580 95° 
Burley Dis 883 91 
Dark Dis—Ky and Tenn” 
Paducah Dis 781 88 
Stemming Dis ... 831 90 
U Green River Dis 824 85 
U Cumberland Dis.. j 
Clarksville and Hop- 
kinsville 
Va Sun Cured 
Va Dark 85 
O Belt—Va and 7D 81 
N Belt—E NCandSc 7 75 
Ma and E O Expt... 
Perique—La 


95 
83 


675 


500 





Gossip Over Burley Prices. 


Much speculation is rife throughout 
Ky, O and Ind over the outcome of 
the burley market during the next few 
weeks. Now that growers will have to 
handle crops without co-operative as- 
sistance, the situation is more com- 
plex, as the “trust” and independent 
buyers will no doubt do all they can 
to bear prices. The govt report, just 
issued, says of the burley crop: “To- 
bacco is very large, with good color 
but rather coarse and light body. 
The larger ‘size would indicate a heavy 
yield, but the light body will offset 
this to some extent and the house 
burn will also reduce the weight. 
Some crraps that have been delivered 
proved very disappointing in weight.” 

Significance attaches. to the state- 
ment of a “trust” representative at 
Louisville who says:‘‘The price of bur- 
ley this year will be governed large- 
ly by the quality. If an individual 
crop is in good condition, free from 
house-burn, etc, then it should bring 
& good price... If it is in poor sonia 





tion it will pring a poor prce. Good 
tobacco should sell as high this year 
as it did last year. Recent advices 
from Ky burley counties tell of sales 
in the field at a range of 6%@10%c 
p Ib. 





Tobacco Notes. 


KENTUCKY. 

FacToRY DESTROYED—Press reports 
say the factory operated by the Amer- 
ican Snuff Co at Elkton, Ky, has been 
blown up by dynamite. Trouble be- 
tween warring factions in the tobacco 
districts is supposed to be at the root 
of this incident. A tobacco factory 
at Trenton controlled by the Italian 
regie was recently burned, the fire be- 
ing of unknown origin. 

CUBAN ToBpaccO DAMAGED—Heavy 
rains greatly injured the new tobacco 
crop in Cuba. The precipitation was 
unusually heavy and the loss in low- 
land sections was particularly heavy. 
As it is very late for planting a new 
crop, there is suggested a serious 
shortage of Cuban leaf that is worry- 
ing manufacturers to some extent. 
This should refiect a better demand 
for fine Fla and Ct wrappers. 

GOVERNMENT Buys ToBAcco—The U 
S army contracts for plug tobacco 
have been awarded to the P. Lorillard 
Co at a range of 40@46%c p lb for dif- 
ferent grades. A. D. Bendheim se- 
cured the suarenet for smoking tobac- 
co at 54@60c p ! 


a> 
—_ 


I see by American Agriculturist 
there is an influx of farmers to this 
country to exceed all former years. 
Now can’t we fix upon some plan to 
distribute this influx more evenly 
throughout the country? I mean the 
desirable class, good farmers, trades- 
men, etc. Here in Virginia are large 
land holders who are anxious to di- 
vide up, sell off in 25, 40 and 50-acre 
lots. Prices range from $10 to $40 
p acre, according to improvements. 
We live in a good healthy climate 
with good churches and good schools. 
[J. L. Diffenderfer, Lee County, Va. 











For ding feed or 
table = with l to § 
H. P. gasoline engines, 


or any kind of power, grind- 
ing corn, wheat, rye, oats, 
barley, etc., the 


No.2 Hero Grinder 


is unequalled in quality and 
quantity of work done. Ca- 
pacity arge enough for & 
orse Dower and yet it will 
not choke down the lightest er. Eleven 
other sizes and styles for 1 to 15 horse power. 
in lead over 30 years. Also wood saws, shellers, 
huskers, manure spreaders, tread powers, sweep 
oe bag 8 farm tracks. ete., all gua- 
rantee tT on Catalog fr 
the asking. rey for it =. ¢ as it 


APPLETON MANUFACTURING CO. 
4 Fargo Street, Batavia, HiL., U. s A. 





A SHORT COURSE IN AGRICULTURE 


Will be given at the 


Kentucky State College, 


HEART OF THE BLUE GRASS COUNTRY, 
Beginning Jan. 2, 1906, for Ten Weeks. 


Animal Husbandry, Kentucky Farm Crops and 
Horticulture given special attention. 
Tuition free to residents of Kentucky. 

A nominal rate to others. Other expenses small. 

For circular of information address 


W. MATHEWS, Dean, 660 So. 
Limestone St., Lexington, Ky. 








SPENCGER’S Presses 


HERCULES BOX PRESS = a five-wire, large 


teed oes 4 tons an —. or = 9 sale: 
ixting 200 to 250 ibs. 


pales. Ss 
J. A. BP 
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Don't Fool 


with your face. You can- 
not afford totakechances. 
Always insist on 


WILLIAMS’ 3%o"A"? 


Sold everywhere. Free trial sample 
for 2-cent stamp. Write for “The 
Shavers Guide and How to Dress 
Correctly.” 


The J. B. Williams Co., 





Glastonbury, Conn. 








ACENTS@For Mend- d-a-Rip 
wom a 


to $ ne agens made $20 first 
day an eee Oy nag AY Write forspeo 
dal agts. price. J B. teluenine te! 
(The Great Agents Supnly 2 House) * 








The Year’s Reading 


BY ORDERING ALL 


Save Money saris 


Below is a list of some of the leading publications 
which we can furnish in combination with subscrip- 
tions to our journal. In every case, subscribers can 
save money by ordering their papers of us. The 
prices in the list do not apply to subscribers in for- 
eign countries. In column A is given the regular 
retail price of each paper with ours; in column B 
are net prices for BOTH when subscribed for in 
connection with our magazine, 


W—Weekly. M—Monthls. S-M—Semi-Monthly, 
8-W—Semi-W eekly. 
OUR JOURNAL ONE YEAR WITH B 


Our price 
fot both 








A 
Regular price 
for both 


2.00 American 
2.00 i 


Boy, Detroit, Micli 

Magazine (Leslie's ens 
Poultry Journal, 

American Sheep Breeder, 

American Swineherd, 

Apple Specialist, i 

Argosy, New York 

Blade, Toledo, 


Breeder's Gazette, 

The Century, New 

Commoner, Lincoln, a WwW 165 
Constitution, Tri: Weekly "Atlanta, Ga.... 1,80 
Cosmopolitan Magazine, New York.... 
Courier-Journal, ™ Louisville, Ky...... WW 
Enquirer, Cincinnati, w 
Farm Poultry, Boston 

Farmers Tribune, Minneapolis, Minn...W ts 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, O..S- 

Globe Democrat, St. Louis, Mo S-W 16 
Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass..M 1.75 
Green’s Fruit Grower, ~ pee " ees 1.30 
Harper's Bazar, New York ‘ L 
Harper's Magazine, New York.. 

Harper’s Weekly, New York.. eoeeeW 025 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Ft Atkinson, Wi is..W 1,70 
Hunter, Trader, Trapper, Col umbus, oO. 1.65 
Independent, New York ... 

Inter-Ocean, Chicago 

Journal, K se 

Kimball’s Dairy Farmer, Wat 

Ladies’ World, New = 

Lippincotts Magazine, 

Little Folks, Salem, . 
Munsey’s, New ¢ M 
National Fruit Grower, St Joseph; eich. M i's) 
News and Courier, Charleston, § 

Orchard & Garden Monthly, 

Outing, New York 

Outlook, New 

Pearson’s Magazine, New 

Reliable Poultry Journal, 

Republic, St Louis, } 

Review of Reviews, New York 

St Nicholas, New York 

Scientific / i ‘f 

Scribner’s Magazine, New York 

Star, Kansas City, 

Success, New York 

World, Tri-Weekly, 

World's Work, New Yor 55 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass..W 2.75 


No premiums with other papers are included in 
any of the clubbing rates, unless so stated . 

All these prices are subject to changes made by 
other publishers. It is necessary that at least one 
subscription to our journal should accompany each 
clubbing order, If you desire any paper not in the 
above list, write and obtain our low prices, For 

samples of any of these publications, write direct 
to the publishers, 

After first copy of any paper subseribed for has 
been recei complaints, etc., dizect to the 
vos of such paper, 

above prices include a copy of 
Aatebtantet Year Book and Almanac = = 
however, some other book is ae, 
obtained upon the grag terms, th 
sum, if any, being added to the prices 


ORANGE JUDD. COMPANY, 
Chicago, Il. NEW YORK, Springfield, Mass. 
—_ aw | ~ 2 re 2 Bs 
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Earning 
Pin-Money 


One woman made $18 Io 
last year doing easy work 
for Tue Lapres’ Home 
Journat and Tue Satur- 
pay Evenine Post. - She 
did not have to work nearly 
so hard as some women do 
to earn half that. 

There is no chance about 
it. You are sure of what 
you earn; and each month 
you can get a money prize ~ 
besides. 

The Curtis Publishing Company 
E 20 Arch St., Philadelphia 

















Talking Points for 


THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 


Which Explain Its Emphatic Success 





Here are a few reasons why you want THE 
Four-Track News on the reading table in your 
home. Look them over, think them over—then 
send fora sample copy and see if you don’t think 
Tue Four Tracx Newsis worth $1.00 a year to 
yourself and family. 

Ite scope is confined to no geographical sections 
the world is its field. = 

It instructs. 

It entertains. 

It's different. 

It isa universal favorn 

It ia always and forever up-to-date. 


It is a great help tostudents in history classes. 

There is much in every issue of educational 
value to every reader. 

It is entertaining to the father and mother as 
well as to the children. 


Tt is eloquent with bright, brief, valuable 


@rticles and superb pictures. 


Subscriptions, $1.00 a Year ; 
Foreign Countries, 81.50; at News-stands, ~ 
ro Cents a Copy. 


A sample copy and our «pecial terms to agents 
will cost you nothing. Send your address and 
two references to 


Grorce H. Danrets, Publisher, 
Room No.3 A, 7 East 4ad Street, New York, 























TREE PROTECTORS 


75c per 100-—$5 per 1000. 


Send for samples and testimonials. 
Do not wait until Rabbits and Mice 
ruin your trees. 


WRITE US TO-DAY. 
. Hart Pioneer Nurseries 


Fort Scott, Kans., Box 31. 


A GOOD INVESTMENT 
Standard Quart Berry Baskets 


$2.40 PER THOUSAND 


Hurry your order to take advantage of this specia. 
low price—they will cost more money in the springl 


HENRY J. PERKINS COMPANY, 
. SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 








DeLOACH PATENT .. 
m= ie the Original and Simplest ¢@ 
Variable Friction Feed. § 


AW MILL.O ; 


gree imitators 
a5%. fae Whe , Lath and Corn 






free, We pay thatielgne, 
@DeLOacH Mul Oc, Box 586, ; Atlanta, Ga, 
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THE LATEST. MARKETS 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS. 























_ Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or Spot} 1905 | 1904 | 1905 | 1904 | 1905 | 1904 
Chicago .....] . 1.15 | .45h | .46 | .31 | .29 
New York... my 1.18 iy 60 | 37 |. 
Boston ...... — — | 56 | 58 | .39}] - 
Toledo.......] .90 [1.15 | 464] 464 | .3. | .31 
St Louis..... 88 j1.11 | .4 42 | 31 | 31 
Min’p’lis.. .] .86} |1.11 45 | 39 | .29 § .27} 
Liverpool....] .95 {1.08 65 65 _ ~ 





At Chicago, wheat has been exceed- 
ingly quiet much of the time, prices 
without important change, feeling one 
of comparative steadiness. Little 
more can be said. News of the world 
affecting wheat prices was not of a 
character to stimulate speculation. 
The domestic movement is about nor- 
mal, and the situation in foreign coun- 
tries much as previously outlined in 
these columns. Wheat for Dec deliv- 
ery remained close to 85@86c p bu, 
May 88@89c, July 83% @84c. 

Autumn sown grains in Europe were 
in promising condition according to 
late advices. About half the Argen- 
tine crop is now harvested, and the 
outturn mostly available for European 
markets will move rapidly across the 
Atlantic. American exports of bread- 
stuffs are fair, but not especially large. 
Tentative estimates put out some 
weeks ago of 100,000,000 bus in the 
wheat crop of Manitoba and the N W 
T are now modified, reduced to 87,- 
000,000 bus, and most of this well out 
of first hands. The domestic winter 
wheat crop has evidently entered frost 
quarters in good condition; better if 
anything than a year ago, 

Corn was easy in tone much of the 
time under favorable weather for cur- 
ing and the movement of the crop. 
The car situation was somewhat re- 
lieved, and part of the time receipts of 
corn at primary points made a big 
showing. The domestic demand was 
moderate and exports fairly encourag- 
ing. The situation was without im- 
portant change. The cash market was 
firmer than deferred deliveries, No 2 
in store of Dec being quotable at 44% 
@45%c p bu. May sagged Ic to 44c, 
later recovering in part, with July 
much the same level. 

A moderate demand existed for oats, 
but speculative holders with a profit 
in sight were inclined to sell, and this 
caused slight uneasiness. Standard 
oats in store 30144 @31%c p bu, May 32@ 
32%c, July 30%@3l1c. Very little in- 
terest was manifested in the market. 

Barley averaged steady to firm in 
tone, without notable advance. Offer-. 
ings were moderate and readily picked 
up. Quotations covered a range of 
36@38c p bu for feed barley, upward 
to 53@55c for fancy malting. 

Timothy seed continued dull under 
meager offerings, and quotations were 
based on $3.30 p 100 Ibs for prime 
spot. Clover seed was inactive, con- 
tract prime 12.75@13 p 100 ibs. Other 
grass seeds quotably steady, hungar- 
ian and the millets 1@1.25 p 100 Ibs. 

At New York, corn exports from the 
U S last week approximated 3,400,000, 
bus, against 450,000 the same time a 
year ago. No 2 mixed corn quoted 
here at 58c p bu in elevators, corn 
chops 23 p ton, corn meal 1.30 p sk 
hominy 3.25 p bbl. Mixed oats 87%c 
p bu, white clipped 38@42c, rye 78c, 
= 68c, malting barley 55c, feeding 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


At Chicago, with the Christmas 
trade in full force, prices for choice 
finished steers touched the high point 
of the season, fancy lots bringing very 
close to $7 p 100 Ibs. There was a 
tendency of buyers to neglect medium 
beef steers and give preference to the 
choice heavy kinds or else lighter 
weights. Shippers and exporters dis- 
played fair activity, paying 4.75@5.35 
for best grades suitable to their trade. 

Generally the market on fat cows 
and heifers was fairly satisfactory, 
there being a good outlet for the right 
kinds. Prime heifers made $4.50@5 
with good to choice at 3.25@4, common 
grades 2.25@2.60, fat cows 3@3.75, 
canners 1.25@2.50, bulls 2.25@4, best 
veals 7@7.51, heavy calves 2.50@4, 


aS, gt Fm Roar 
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feeding steers 3.50@4.50, stockers 2.25 
@3.75, milch cows 25@50 ea. 

No pronounced change was noted in 
the hog trade. However, more or less 
weakness in the provision market 
seemed to affect the demand for live 
hogs, and prices eased off somewhat, 
although sellers fought every attempt 
of buyers to bring down quotations. 
Reports from the southwest tell of a 
good demand for hogs to go to pack- 
ers in old Mexico. In a period of 3 
weeks about 2000 head were  pur- 
chased for that purpose. At this point 
best packing and shipping hogs com- 
manded $4.75@5.10 p 100 Ibs. 

An urgent demand featured the 
sheep trade, and as a result there was 
further hardening in prices. Receipts 
well taken care of. Fat wethers com- 
manded $5.40@6.10 p 100 Ibs, fat ewes 
5.80, feeding ewes 3.40@4, fcy fed 
yearlings 6.50@7, bucks and stags 2.50 
@4.25, fat lambs 7.25@8, feeding lambs 
5.25@6.60. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 


store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 


sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 


Beans. 


Those in touch with the Cal lima 
bean situation say the ‘05 yield has 
not exceeded 800,000 bags, and of this 
only 200,000 bags are available for fu- 
ture marketing. Prices on the coast 
are firm and average 40@50c p 100 Ibs 
higher than a year ago. 

The field bean crop of Great Britain 
for '05 aggregates 8,210,700 bus, an 
increase of 2,400,000 bus over the yiela 
of ” 

Canadian advices report an easier 
market for beans but a fair export 
trade has been experienced on stock 
going to Russia. Sales noted at $1.60 
@$1.70 p bu in large lots. 

At New York, marrows are moving 


slowly, and prices rule easy. Other 
varieties quiet and only steady. Mar- 
rows command $3@3.15 p bu, pea 


beans 1.75@1.80, white kidney 3.50@ 
3.60, black turtle 3.40@3.50, yellow eye 
1.75@1.80. 


Dressed Meats, 

At New York, the trade in calves 
shows no essential change. Prime 
veals command 12%@13c p Ib, heav- 
ies 5@8c. Pork easy; light 7@S8c, 
heavy 5@6l4c, small roasting pigs 10 
@13c. 

Dried Fruits. 


At New York, continued firmness 
the rule. Prime evap apples 9@10c p 
Ib, dried 5@6%c, chops $3.15@3.25 p 
100 Ibs, cores and skins 2.10@2.15, 
raspberries 27@28c, cherries 14@15c, 
blackberries 10c, huckleberries 11@ 
12%%c. 

Eggs. 

The recent break in egg prices is 
due largely to reports from the south- 
west telling of some increase there in 
the egg production. This is coming 
somewhat earlier than expected, and 
therefore may be given too much im- 
portance. 

At New York, a quiet trade with a 
somewhat lower level of prices. Fine 
fresh westerns move at 26@28c p doz, 
refrigerators 18@22c, fine selected 
York state and Pa selected eggs 33@ 
37c, dirties 17@19c, checks 14@16c, 
limed 20@21c. 

At Boston, westerns bring 25@29c p 
doz, fcy hennery stock 35@38c. 


Fresh Fruits. 

The latest advices concerning the 
Fla orange movement say about 1,- 
100,000 bxs, or nearly 70% of the crop 
has been moved. Those buyers who 
contracted fruit early are reported to 
be coming out ahead on the venture. 

So far this season cranberry receipts 
at Boston have totaled 28,300 bbis, a 
shrinkage of about 11,500 bbls from 
the same time last year. Over 10,000 
bbls of cranberries have been sent 
from North Carver, Mass, so far this 
season. 





Dealers at N Y say there are fewe 
cranberries in the hands of the trade 
several. 
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prepared to fight it * 

If a lantern was broken in your 
barn, could you check the blaze 
before the work of years went up 
in smoke? What you, and every. 
farmer ought to have, is a powerful 
and efficient fire fighting apparatus, 
wh.re you can put your hand on 
it instantly. You should have at 
least one Patrol Fire Extinguisher in 
every detached building on your farm, 
and on every floor of your farm home. 
It is easy to use, powerful in action, 
sure in results. There is no single 
fire-fighting apparatus so well adapted 
to the farmer's needs as the 


PATROL 


Fire Extinguisher 


Always ready—you simply turn it bot- 
=< tom up, and at once it 
throws an_ effective 
stream 50 feet. It will 
reach the roof, or the 
chimney, and may be 
depended on to put out 
any incipient blaze ,any- 
where. Made by the 
largest makers of fire 
apparatus in the world 
and endorsed by the 
National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 

You Can 

Get One FREE 


by a little effort on your 
part, Write for our 


Speciai Offer to 
Farmers 


alse our book “How & 
Fight Fire on the Fort” 


FIRE 
XTINGUISHER 


Branch 

St. ; Boston, 294 

Baltimore, 1188 Calvert 
Chicago, 378 Wabash Ave. 











Steer, Bull or Horse hide, 
Calf skin, Dog skin, or any 
other kind of hide orskin,and 
let us tan it with the hair on, 
soft, light,odorless and mothe 
proof, for robe, rug, coat or 
gloves, 
But first get our Catalogue 
pressed our pniping togy ead 


We also manufacture and sell 
toconsumer, Galloway and other 
robes. 


catalog. e buy raw furs but no 
seng. Ask for raw fur price 


gin 
THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 


atta 
direct 
rices given 


116 Mill Street, Rochester, N. Y. 








$5 08 


Vegetables, Fine Stock, ete. Climate 
the world, with conditions of health 


S20 AN ACRE 


of rich lands in Tennessee suitable 
for raising Cotton, Wheat, Potatoes, ae 


Values For free literature, write + 
Hi. rs . Traffic Manager N.C. z by 
Nashville, Tena, Dept. B. 


Bt. Louis Ry. 
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IMPORTANT FACTS 
FOR COW OWNERS 


The mechanical Cream Separator has become a 
vital feature of every home dairy‘ just as of every 
butter factory 

Its use means mach more and much better 
cream and butter, as weil as saving of water, ice, 
time and room 





The difference in results is not small but big. 


Few cows now pay without a separator. Dairying 
is the most profitable kind of farming with ene. 
98% of the creamery butter of the world is 
now made with DE LAVAL machines and 
there are over £00,000 farm users besides. 
Send for new 1906 catalogue and name of 
nearest local agent. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Ranooirew & Canat Sts. 74 CORTLanoT ST. 
, CHICACO NEW YORK 

















WONDEBFUL 


CUTTER OFFER 


$ 95° buye | this new 


Cuttcr 
Gear, as y Ba 
Attach” — bugey 
body to this gear I 
twenty minutes and 
you have a perfect 
and complete cutten 














Body 
— 
owe ilest square 
body cutter on the 
market. 

WE SELL all 
grades of latest 
style Portland Cut- 
ters complete with 
shafts at lower 
— than ge ‘ 

heard 0: 


WE CAN SHIP ON AN HOUR'S NOTICE. 


We havea maces 
immediate sh —~ “— : moet poy ner 
offer ever heard of, astonishingly low prices, Uberal 
terms, guarantees, etc., cut this ad. out and send to us, 
orona ostal card, orin a letter say, ‘Send me ~ 
e.” You willreceivo by’ return mail, 
postecss, our 


atest Cutter, Sleigh end Bob Sied Cate: 
Koaue, fp colors, all our price ofters wees Fagg Og " 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
The Pennsylvania State College 


Offers a short Winter 


Course « Agriculture 


Jan. 3 to March 28, 1906 


A GREAMERY GOURSE 


Jan. 3 to March |, 1906. 


The new Dairy Building is ready for use, finely 
equipped. For Circulars, giving particulars, 
Address 
Professor CG. C. Watson, 
« State —- Pa, 
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Direct from the facto 
Lene Seams oak-tanned, 
tion, or return goods at fac. 

Se and get your money 


I ane wice it ist 
a= KING oon ARNESS CO. 












ke St., 

Owego, Tioga Co. N.Y. 
DRILLING 
Machines 
Over 70 sizes and styles for drilling either deep or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers. 


Strong, simple and durable... Any mechanic cap 


Operate them.ersily. Send for catalog. 
WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N- ¥. 


The HESSLER 


STILL LEADS 
Best made and 
most durable 











LSA AA LL, 


market. 

be deceived by 
ictures that 

ook like “THE 
ESSLER.” 


et She best, 
ston hav ing 
inal Genuine 
BOX,” = 
the ation, A 
Wan in every 
H. E. Hessler Co., Factory 6, Syracuse, xe. Y. 
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me 


at this period. Cape Cod is now relied 


upon almost solely for supplies, as 
the west has been cleaned up _ for 
| some time. 

A report says the Armour car line 
has agreed to furnish E Carolina 
truckers 2000 cars for next spring’s 
berry movement. 

At New York, grapes practically 





| meal 31, 





Illustrated catalogue | 
FREE. 





Cranberries advancing, 

earload lots selling up to $14 p bbl; 

retail prices somewhat higher. Fla 

strawberries in moderate supply at 30 

@80c p qt, Kieffer pears 2@3.50 p bbl. 
Hay and Straw. 


cleaned up. 


At New York, prime timothy is in 
very moderate supply and the good 


demand results in maintaining prices. 
Some export trade noted to Havana. 
Not much Canadian hay is coming*at 
present. Large bales in relatively 
good request. Prime timothy brings 
$16@17 p ton, clover and mixed 12@14, 
rye straw 12@14, wheat and oat 9@9.50. 
Mill Feeds. 

The Listman Mill Co of Lacrosse, 
Wis, gives the following quotations for 
mill feeds, based on Boston rates: 
Elmco bran $19.90 p ton, shorts 19.40, 
white middlings 22.65, mixed feed 
19.90, red dog 25.40. 

At New York, generally the 
feed situation is firm; prices rule 
somewhat higher than last noted. City 
bran brings $19@20 p ton, middlings 
19.50@22.50, red dog 25.50, cottonseed 
linseed meal 32. 

Poultry. 
Recently the weather 


mill 


proved unfav- 


orable for shipments of dressed poul- 
try and much stock was spoiled in 
transit. The turkey outlook bright- 
ened late last week and indications® 
pointed to a better Xmas trade than 
expected. Most contracts for live tur- 
keys made in the south and west 
ranged 11@l4c p Ib. 

At New York, offerings generally 
ample for all needs of the trade. Tur- 
key supplies, however, hardly came 
up to expectations. Fey dressed tur- 
keys brought 16@20c p Ib, fey eastern 


broiling chickens 16@22c, westerns 12 


@li7e, eastern roasting chickens 16@ 
20c, westerns 10@15c, western and 
southern fowls 10@13c, squabs $2@4 
p doz, live spring chickens 11@12c p 
lb, fowls 12@13c, roosters 8@8%c, tur- 
keys 14@14%c, ducks 60@90c p pr, 
geese 1.25@2, pigeons 25@30c. 
Vegetables. 
Excessive rains in the Guines dis- 


trict of Cuba are renorted to have ‘se- 
riously damaged the vegetable crop. 
This is a suggestive item to Fla and 
Carolina truck growers. 

Turnips are moving to the U S from 
Great Britain. These can be landed 
on steamers at Liverpool at $8.50 p 
short ton. The ocean freight to N Y 
and Boston is $1.98 p long ton. The 
705 turnip crop of the U K totaled 21,- 
800,000 bus, a shrinkage of about 5% 
from ’04. 


In ports of Onondaga Co, N Y, ship- 
pers are taking cabbage freely, giv- 
ing $14@16 p ton f o b for Danish 
and fine red, 

At New York, southern lettuce 
brings 50c@2.25 p bskt, Kohlrabo $3@ 
4+ p 100 behs, Kate 40@50c p bbl, horse 
radish $5@6. Sggz plants $1.50@2.50 
p bx, cauliflower $2@6 p bbl, escorol 

|and chicory $3@4, Fla cukes $1.50@ 
2.50 p bskt. Cele 25@50e p doz. 


Danish cabbage $20@22 p ton, red $25 
@28, carrots $1@1.50 p bbl, beets $1@ 
3 p 100 behs, brussels sprouts 8@12c p 
qt, sweet potatoes $1@2.50 p_ bbl. 
Lima beans $2 p bx, okra $1.50@2.50 p 
earrier, parsley $2@4 p bbl, peppers 
$1@2 p carrier, peas $1.50@3 p bskt, 
romaine 50c@$1.50 p bbl String beans 
$1.50@3 p bskt, spinach 50c@1 p bbl, 
squash 50c@$1.50, turnips 75c@$1.25. 
Fla tomatoes $1.50@3 p carrier. Hot- 
house products: Cukes 65@90c p doz, 
lettuce 25@50c, mushrooms weaker at 
25@0c p Ib, radishes $2@3 p 100 bchs, 
tomatoes $1@1.50 p 10 Ib bskt. 





Onion Crop and Market. 





Onions are out of growers’ hands. 
Latest sales at 40c p Ib. North of 
here farmers are still holding some 
stock. Stock keeping well.—[A. H. 
G., Hatfield, Mass. 

Few white onions left in growers’ 
hands. “Much stock has rotted. Some 


THE LATEST 





MARKETS 


are holding reds and yellows.for better 


prices. Whites bring $3@5 p bbl, reds 
1.75@2.25, yellows 2@2.50. Look for 
better trade after the holidays.—[A. 
P. W., Fairfield, Ct. 

Possibly 60@75% of ’05 onion crop 


went in storage all in hands of deal- 
ers. Growers secured 5U@p5c p bu 
mostly. Half the onions in store are 
keeping nicely, whites not doing well. 
We have about 40% of the ‘US crop 
now on hand. Current quotations 00 
@65c p bu f o b.—[J. B. 5., Hardin 
Co, O. 

About 50% of the ’05 onion crop has 
been shipped. Growers hold about 
6000 bus; remainder in hands of deal- 
ers in storage. Stock keeping well. 
Prices have ranged 50@60c p bu.— 
[LeG. C. Canastota, N Y. 

At New York, the market continues 
in unsatisfactory condition. Offerings 
of yellows and whites show up poor in 
quality; reds in better condition. 
Some dealers are hopeful of improve- 
ment later in the season. White pickle 
onions $2@3.50 p bbl. O and N Y 
vou 1,25@2.25, yellows 1@2.50, reds 
1.25@2, shallots 2@3.50 p 100 bchs. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 








The Butter Situation. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREA MERIES. 


New York « Boston Chicago 
05. 24% 24 23% 
704.. 27T@2T% 26@26% 26% 
703.. 25@25% 25@25% 25@25 1% 


Milk prices at Chicago as suggested 
by the milk shippers’ union range as 
follows p 8-gal can: Dec $1.15, Jan and 
Feb 1.10, March and April 1.05. Late- 
ly there has been a moderate shortage 
of milk in Chicago territory. 


At New York, a steady market 
prevails. Extra cmy moves at 24%c 
p lb, dairy 20@23c, renovated 19@20c, 
packing 15@17c. Recently receipts 


tended to show some reduction and 
this gave a better tone to the market. 

At Bosten, steadiness prevails. There 
is a fair call from exporters; since 
May 1 the foreign movement aggre- 
gates 2,000,000 Ibs against 900,000 the 
same time last year. Fey cmy tubs 
fetch 231%, @24c p lb, dairy 21@23c. 

At Chicago, the situation holds 
about as last noted. On low grades the 
market is somewhat sluggish. Extra 
emy brings 23%c p lb, dairy 19@20c. 

The Cheese Market. 
At New York, former conditions still 


in vogue. Some export demand for 
low grades. Best fcy cheddars 13%@ 
l4c p lb. Light skims 104%@11c. 


At Boston, no change to be noted in 
the market. Eest Empire state twins 
quotable at 13% @14c p Ib. 

At Chicago, dealers report a fairly 
good demand in spite of high prices. 
Choice twins move at 11%@12c p 1b, 
daisies 13@13%c, brick 12@12%c 


POTATO MOVEMENT AND MARKET 





The potato situation exhibits more 


or less weakness. Throughout east- 
ern interior shipping stations prices 
show a recession of 10@15c p bu from 
the high point of the season. It is 


significant that the weakness has gen- 
erally been more pronounced in the 
country than at markets. This is at- 
tributed partly to a difficulty that 
many shippers have experienced in 
getting cars; for this reason they have 
been cautious in buying. 

In view of recent liberal importa- 
tions of potatoes into the U S the ques- 
tion of foreign yields is interesting. 
The ’05 crop of Great Britain aggre- 
gated 140,474,000 bus, an increase of 
about 5% over that of ’04, and nearly 
80% over ’03. The average yield for 
’05 was about 230 bus p a. 

Canada is keenly watching an open- 
ing for larger potato shipments to the 
US. Prices there, however, are fairly 
high. Sales in Ontario have been 
made at 55@65c p 90 Ibs f o b. 

It is reported that Tex planters have 
contracted for 150,000 bus of Me seed 
potatoes this season. These will move 
mainly in Jan and Feb. 

Liverpool dealers are loading good 
to choice tubers in steamers for the U 
8 trade. at a cost of $13.50@14.75 p 
long ton. Freight rates to Boston are 


Peon 





$2.18 p ton, to N Y $2.43, to Phila. 
delphia $2.68. 
There is such a good demand at 


western markets that relatively small 
quantities of Mich and Wis tubers are 
finding their way to N Y. Then again 
western shippers are fearful of too 
warm competition with foreign stock 
at the metropolis. The first half of 
last week saw more than 50,000 bus 
of European potatoes arrive at: that 
city. 

Difficulty experienced by shippers in 
moving potatoes, this due to the ear 
shortage. Much stock now held by 
dealers here went into storage at a 
cost of 50@60c p bu. Crop about 30% 
of last year’s.—[Correspondent Mont- 
calm Co, Mich. 


Correspondents writing 
complain of a scarcity of cars, which 
is keeping back some potatoes from 
the market. Shippers are giving $1.35 
@1.50 p bbl, somewhat lower prices 
than were in vogue a few weeks ago. 

At New York, generally the market 
is holding steady. The recent dull- 
ness has induced foreign shippers to 
be more cautious in sending further 
supplies from abroad. Long Islands 
quoted at $2.25@2.60 p 180 Ibs, state 
and westerns 2@2.39, foreign tubers 


from Me 


1.60@2 p 168-lb sk, Bermudas 3.50@ 
6 p bbl. 
At Boston, the market is weak. P 


E Island Chenangoes are coming free- 
ly. It was reported last week that 
seven vessels from that section had 
arrived. Most of the Chenangoes 
are going into storage, owing to the 
easier condition of the market. Che- 
nangoes can be bought at 55c p bu and 
Aroostook county stock at 63@66c. 

At Chicago, the market weaker. 
Best table stock 58@60c p bu, mixed 
red and white 50@55c. 


is 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 


Late cables from the U K tell of a 
choice holiday trade demand for fine 
U S apples. Prices ruled high. Some 
fey Va pippins sold up to $8 p bbl. 
Baldwins ranged at 33.75@4.80, Rus- 


sets 3.75@5.75, Spitz 5@5.75, Spys 3.50 


@4.50, Greenings 4.25@4.80. Inferior 
stock moved at lower prices’ than 
these. 

The ’05 apple crop of Franklin Co, 
Mass, is now practically all sold. Re- 


cently fine fruit sold at $2.50@2.75 p 


bbl. Some farmers receiving 3.25 at 
local markets. 
A leading apple exporter ef Me 


writes this journal that more than 75% 
of the ’05 apple crop of that state has 
now been sold. The demand has been 
keen, both from domestic markets and 
abroad. Choice fruit now quotable 
up to $3 p bbl, an advance of 
since fall. 

Recently a shipment of several hun+ 
dred bxs of fey Ore apples was made 
tt. fruit going to Japan at a cost ef 
about $2 p bx. Further consignments 
are projected. 

Special advices from Wayne Co, N Y¥ 
Say apples are closely cleaned up. 
Farmers sold out and storage interests 
have only one-third as much fruit on 
hand as a year ago. Some say hold- 
ings are even lighter than this. 

In a report to American Agricultur- 
ist Aug Stier of amburg tells of fcy 
Russets selling up to $6.75 p bbl, fey 
Spys 6. Me and’ York state Baldwins 
have been arriving freely, the bulk of 


sales ranging 4.50@5.50. 
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Exports of apples from the U S and 
Canada for the week ended Dec Y in 
bbls were: 

To Lon- Liver- 

From don pool Others Total 
New York, 2,292 2,330 11,528 16,145 
Boston, 1,535 22,037 7,712. 31,284 
Portland, 1,727 7,593 6,173 7? 5493 
Halifax, 16,082 1,514 — 17.596 
St John, — 1,356 3,452 4,808 
Montreal, oo 258 778 1,036 

Total, 21,636 35,088 29,638 86,362 

Tot, 04, 4,693 19,760 15,465 30018 


At New York, the situation leans in 
favor of sellers. Cold storage fruit 
commands a premium over others. 
Pippins, Ben Davis and Hubbardston 
bring $2.50@3.75 p bbl, Talman sweets 
2.25@3.25, York imperials 2.75@4:25, 
Spitz, Kings and Greenings 2.50@5, 
Baldwins 2.50@4.50, Spys 2.50@4. 75, 


Russets 3@3.50, all varieties 1@2.2 25. 











The Role of Books on Farming. 


It is not essential that an aspirant 
to success in farming go to college in 
order to learn the best methods of 
practice. Nor is it always advisable 
for him to follow the practice of the 
neighborhood. He can make a rea- 
sonably satisfactory substitute, but 
one that may involve mistakes, an- 
noyances, hindrances and loss of time 
and money, if he will plunge right in 
and do the best he can with such in- 
formation and gumption as he may 
possess. If obliged to do this, noth- 
ing will excuse his ignoring the value 
of good books, especially upon the 
fundamentals. Unquestionably, much 
valuable information is to be secured 
from the publications of government 
agricultural institutions, but as a 
rule, these bulletins and reports are 
not fundamental but advanced; they 
discuss the results of investigations, 
observations, etc. Recourse must then 
be made io books issued by agricul- 





tural publishing houses. Many of 
these may be secured for 50 cents to 
$1.50, and money so spent quickly pays 
not only large interest but principal 
many times over. 

A choice of books upon general ag- 
riculture should commence with vol- 
umes that discuss the fundamentals. 
Among well-known books of this class 
are Johnson’s How Crops Grow and 
How Crops Feed. These have passed 
through various editions and have 


long been recognized as authorities. 
With an understanding of the princi- 
ples set forth in such books, the farm- 
er will be ready to take the next step. 
If he is going in for general farming 
he will act upon the knowledge that 
“all flesh is grass” and will need such 
olumes as Spillman’s Farm Grasses of 


v 
t United States. Shaw’s Forage 
Crops Other than Grasses, and Soiling 
Crops and the Silo. His purchase of 
these almost presumes that he will de- 
vote his attention more or less to do- 
mestic animal raising. If his taste lie 
in that direction he will therefore need 
such aids as Shaw’s Animal Breeding. 
Should his tastes incline him less to 
stock and more to the crop side of 
farming, several valuable books may 


be chosen in nearly every generally 
important case. For instance, Hunt’s 
Cereals of America, Fraser’s The Po- 
tato, Coburn’s Alfalfa, Myrick’s Book 
of Corn and scores of others, to say 
nothing of books dealing with special 
phases of farming such as Wilcox’s 
Irrigation Farming, Taft’s Green- 
house Construction and Management, 
Waugh’s Fruit Harvesting, Storing 
and Marketing, and Thomas’s Fruit 
Culturist. 

It is not always possible for a man 
to purchase a large library; nor even 
where he can is it advisable to devote 
all the time necessary to its perusal, 
because such a procedure might make 
him a book glutton and not a thinker. 
It is the “skimmer” who has perhaps 
done most to bring “book farming” 
into disrepute. What the farmer 
needs is a comprehensive epitome of 


the whole subject, a work of reference, 


which may be turned to for help in any 
and every direction. Fortunately, 
such a work, The Farmers’ Cyclope- 
cia of Agriculture has recently ap- 
peared. This is a single volume which 
treats. authoritatively all phases of 
farming in the light of modern inves- 
tigation and practice. 

Books of this character have always 
been helpful but they have hitherto 
been expensive and hence beyond the 
reach of those whom they would help 
most. It is many years since the last 
of them appeared and modern farm- 
ing has gone forward with such leaps 
and bounds that they are long out of 
date. *This book’s appearance was 
therefore opportune especially as the 
authors who are practical farming 
scientists or scientific practical farm- 
ers have treated the subject matter 
from the standpoint of utility. . 

With such books as a basis, every 
farmer can start right where he is to 
improve his.conditions. It is essential 
that he start with himself first; for 
“as a man thinketh in his heart, so 
is he.” If he will first get himself 
right by study along correct lines of 
thinking in farm matters he will as in 
everything else seek to apply, at first 
testingly, the knowledge he has gained. 
improvement introduces new crops 


‘acts was the opening of the state li- 


OUR LIBRARY CORNER 


and new methods of handling them ! 
and is constantly alert to test new 
ideas thoroughly before passing judg- 
ment. By adopting such means, it is 
easily possible to increase yields far 
above the average of the district. 

For this very reason, the man who 
tests and applies the best information 
he can gain through books on farm- 
ing,. frees himself from the prejudice 
of his neighborhood and quickly prof- 
its by his departure from his tradi- 
tional methods. The man who does 
not adopt such a position is apt to get 
into a rut and to stay there. He is the 
man most apt to assert that farming 
does not pay. The day of the thinker 
is here; he is the man who does make 
farming pay. Such a man informs 
himself not only upon the average 
yields of various crops but the highest 
recorded yields, the character of soils 
upon which these were produced, the 
methods employed, and any other 
data that will enable him to equal or 
exceed these maximums. Then with 
matured plans he is able to make his 
own records. Finally through the me- 
dium of a book of his own or through 
his farm paper he has an opportunity 
to help his fellowmen. This is the 
way the number of good books on 
farm practice has increased and why 
the call for such is keeping the presse” 
busy. 


Value of the Traveling Library. 
MRS MARY E. LEE, CHAIRMAN OHIO EDU- 
CATIONAL COMMITTEE. 








What might be termed the declara- 
tion of opportunity for the great mass 
of the people, was promulgated in 1896. 
The legislature had passed a law, pre- 
sented by James R. Garfield, provid- 
ing for a re-organization of the state 
library. The first board of commis- 
sioners under the new law consisted of 
Rutherford B. Hayes, J. F. McGrew 
and Charles A. Reynolds. This board 
immediately elected Chanles B. Gal- 
breath librarian. One of the first 


brary to the people. Any citizen who 
would pay transportation charges 
both ways could take a book. From 
this it was but a step to the formation 
of traveling libraries. ‘ 

At first the books were drawn from the 
general library, but the drain was not 
heavy. By patient, persistent adver- 
tising, which the press generally car- 
ried free, and through personal work, 
the number increased to 62 the next 
year. The following year 379 were 
sent out. The growth increased rapid- 
ly. In 1902 there were issued 803 li- 
braries and in the following year 923 
were sent out, making a total of 27,078 
books. In 1897 the legislature was 
asked to appropriate $14,000 for the 
purchase of books for the traveling li- 
brary, which it did. Each succeed- 
ing general assembly has been asked 
to appropriate funds, and it has re- 
sponded generously. From the desk 
room in 1896, the circulating library 
has developed into a separate depart- 
ment, under the charge of Mrs Ida K°? 
Galbreath and several assistants. 

In 1896, when the present librarian 
assumed charge, there were 47,115 
volumes in the general library. Now 
the circulating library alone has near- 
ly 30,000 volumes. At first from 25 to 
50 books were included in each library 
but the number has been gradually in- 
creased until from 45 to 50 can be 
drawn. The only cost is transporta- 
tion both ways. Application blanks 
will be furnished by addressing the 
librarian of Columbus. To secure a 
library, ten or more persons should 
sign an application blank and elect 
a librarian to represent them. 

Should a neighborhood order more 
than one library, it can exchange by 
notifying the state librarian of such 
action, thus saving transportation 
charges. A township could originate 
such a system advantageously. Pat- 
rons desiring to make their own selec- 
tion of books should send their list to 
the librarian, who will fill the order as 
far as she can. The library is sup- 
ported by general taxation. It be- 
longs to the people. 





The value of a book depends upon 
the number of times that it can be 





read with profit.—[Anon. 


ORANGE 
Book Department, 52 Lafayette Place, New York 


Send for full description, showing sample pages, method of treatment ofthe 
subjects, specimens of illustrations, type, etc. Supplied free on application. 
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The World Moves 


and whoever would not be left behind must lay hold on every means 
that enables him to move withit. Asa basis of one’s efforts nothing 
is more essential than the possession of a good work of reference, 


The Last Twenty Years of Progress 


have measured more changes and recorded more advances in every 
branch of agricultural science than have been achieved during the 
hundred years preceding. During all these years no reference book 
adequately covering the subject has been issued. 

The plan of this work is most comprehenr've, Every article has 
received the most careful preparation at the hands of the authors, 
who have enlisted the co-operation of the highest authorities in the 
various departments. The greatest educators of the world, represente 
ing every branch of agriculture, here unite in one immense faculty 
to present directly and plainly the pertinent facts of their specialties, 
Every statement is authoritative and absolutely reliable. 

If you wish to know about field crops, garden vegetables, fruits, 
nuts and other economic plants, farm animals, dairy farming, poul- 
try, also manures, fertilizers, principles of feeding, soils, drainage, ir- 
rigation, spraying, veterinary medicines, etc, etc, it is here. Every- 
thing concerning farm matters is treated with great thoroughness, 
though without undue fullness. We claim for it the unique distinction 
of presenting for the first time, in a carefully arranged and perZectly 
accessible form, an accurate summary of every subject of interest ta 
farmers, etc, 


Over 6000 Topics Indexed 
A Wealth of Illustrations : 


‘An important part of this work is its very complete and elaborate 
index, with cross-references under both scientific and common names, 
s0 that any information wanted can be found at once. There are be- 
tween 6000 and 7000 topics covered in these references, making the 
most perfect index to agriculture ever attempted. It contains 700 
royal octavo pages (9% x 7 inches), and nearly 600 superb half-tone 
and other original illustrations. Type, paper, printing and binding 
are all in the highest style of the bookmaker’s art, worthy alike of 
the well-qualified authors, the enterprising publishers, and the ind: 
try of agriculture. oe 


Price Within Reach of All 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth . . . Only $3.50 
Halif Morocco, very sumptuous és 4.50 

Ordinarily, a work of this character, but not nearly as good, sells 
at £5 to $10, but we make the introductory price one that should place 
this book in every home, 
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BOBBY’S LETTER TO SANTA CLAUS. 


BESSIE HART ADAMS. 


Dear Santa Claus, this is the first time 

I've written you a letter, 

But remembering last year, I thought 
perhaps, that I had better. 

Now, first of all, dear Santa Claus, 

Den’t bring me a useful thing. 

I don’t want shoes or cap or clothes, 
Whatever else you bring. 


If you decide to bring a knife, don’t 
bring one with a chain; 

I know I lost five last summer, 
*twont occur again. 

I’ad like a dog, a good fighter, with a 
collar on his neck, 

And some good live game like one our 
hired man calls “deck.” 


but 


I heard mamma say that she thought 
a tricycle I'd like; 

Oh, Santa Claus, don’t don’t bring it! 
I want a truly “bike!” 

I’d like a seven-shooter, but I don’t 
want an air-gun; 

I want a gold watch like papa’s, or 
else I don’t want one. 


But the one thing I'd rather 
more than a single other, 

Is a real baby of my own, a little baby 
brother! 

But I don’t want one not all here, I 
want one that’s all done, 

With lots of hair, and little teeth, an 
all completed one. 


have, 





IS THERE A SANTA CLAUS? 


CHARLES A. 


[How many, many times 
life’s first great doubt 
to be lightly overturned. In 


has 1 


the following, 


DANA’S REPLY TO 


we are assailed by that 
egun to dawn, upturned to ours, 


A LITTLE GIRL. 


eager question, a wistful childish face wherein 
Child faith is a beautiful thing, not 


which appeared under the above caption on the editorial 


page of the New York Sun some years ago, the great editor, Charles A, Dana, beautifully answered 


the old, old query, 


tempted to belittle the child faith in 


We take pleasure in answering at 
once and thus prominently the com- 
munication below, expressing at the 
same time our great gratification that 
its faithful author is numbered among 
the friends of “The Sun”; 

Dear Editor: I am 8 years old. 
Some of my little friends say there is 
no Santa Claus. Papa says, “If you 
see it in The Sun it’s so.” Please tell 
me the truth; is there a Santa Claus? 

Virginia O’Hanlon. 
little friends are 
wrong. They have been affected by 
the skepticism ‘of a skeptical age. 
They do not believe except they see. 
They think that nothing can be which 
is not comprehensive by their little 
minds. <All minds, Virginia, whether 
they be men’s or children’s, are little. 
In this great universe of ours man is 
a mere insect, an ant, in his intellect, 
as compared with the boundless world 
about him, as measured by the intelli- 
gence capable of grasping the whole 
of truth and knowledge. 

Virginia, there is a Santa Claus. 

ists as certainly as love and gen- 
erosity and devotion exist, and you 
know that they abound and give to 
your life its highest beauty and joy. 
Alas! how dreary would be the world 
if there were no Santa Claus, It would 
be as dreary as if there were no Vir- 
ginias. There would be no childlike 
faith then, no poetry, no romance, to 
make tolerable this existence. We 
should have no enjoyment except in 
sense and sight. The eternal light 
with which world 


Virginia, your 


childhood fills the 
would be extinguished. 

Not believe in Santa Claus! You 
might as well not believe in fairies! 
You might get your papa to hire men 
to watch in all the chimneys on Christ- 
mas eve to catch Santa Claus, but even 
if they do not see Santa Claus coming 
down, what would that prove? No- 
bocy sees Santa Claus, but that is no 
sign that there is no Santa Claus. The 
mo:t real things in the world are those 
that neither children nor men can see, 
Did you ever fairies -dancing on 
the lawn? Of course not; but that’s 


see 


It should be read by every father and every mother 


who, in this practical age, is 


this pleasant legend of the Christmas,J 


no proof that they were not there. 
Nobody can conceive or imagine all 
the wonders there are unseen and un- 
seeable in the world. 

You may tear apart baby’s rattle 
and see what makes the noise inside, 
but there is a veil covering the un- 
seen world which not the strongest 
man, nor even the united strength of 
all the strongest men that ever lived, 
could tear apart. Only faith, fancy, 
poetry, love, romance, can’ push aside 
that curtain and view and picture the 
supernal beauty and glory ~ beyond. 
Is it all real? Ah, Virginia, in all this 
world there is nothing else real and 
abiding. 

No Santa Claus! Thank God! he 
lives, and he lives forever. A thou- 
sand years from now, Virginia, nay, 
ten times ten thousand years from 
now, he will continue to make glad the 
heart of childhood 


Old Christmas is come 
open house, 

And scorn to be guilty of starving a 

mouse; 

come, beys, and welcome, 

diet the chief, 

There’s plum pudding, roast goose, 

minced pies and roast beef. 

let us be merry and taste the 

old Christmas 


good cheer, 
but 
once a year, 


remember 
comes 
[Old Christmas Carol. 
x * re % 
God bless the master 
The mistress also, 
And all the little children 
That round the table go, 
And all your kin and kinsmen 
That dwell both far and near; 
I wish you a Merry Christmas 
And a Happy New Year. 
[Old Christmas Carol. 





for to keep 


Then 


for 


Then 


And 


BS ui 
of this house, 


rk * *” me * 
Once a little baby lay 
Cradlied on the fragrant hay, 
Long ago on Christmas; 
Stranger bed a babe ne’er found, 
Wond'’ring cattle stood around, 


on Christmas, 
[Emilie Poulsson. 


Long ago 
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Christmas Venison. 


Leigh A. Safford. 

INCE early nut-time John How- 

S ard and I had camped among 

the lakes north of Timber moun- 

tain in the Canadian wilderness. Al- 

though we came before the turning of 

the leaves on the maple trees, our 

preparations for winter trapping kept 

us busy till cold nights made the furs 
prime 

First the cabin was built among the 
sheltering rocks_on the hillside over- 
looking Tamarack lake. Canadian 
winter is something more than frost 
and a cool wind, and a wise trapper 
chinks well the log and thick thatches 
the roof, for nights come when shal- 
low rivers freeze to the bottom and 
and timber wolves die of the cold, and 
at these times walls must be thick and 
wood plenty to blunt the edge of the 
north wind, Thus we worked. hard, 
even after the cabin was finished, cut- 
ting and cording about the camp huge 
piles of firewood; and after that we 
spent days building sable traps among 
the mountainledgesand dead-falls for 
mink along the brooks, leaving them 
unset to become seasoned and odor- 
less before baiting. 

Even where game is most common, 
deer and trout do not come into camp 
of their own free will, and hours were 
often squandered with rod and gun to 
supply our table with food. Wet days, 
when it was anything but a pleasure 
to tramp about the half-naked woods, 
we stayed within the cabin, resting, 
cleaning our guns, making snowshoes, 
and doing the thousand odd duties that 
accumulate about a camp. Many a 
rainy afternoon did Old John idle 
away playing on his violin before the 
blazing fireplace, while I listened, 
smoking, near the open door, watch- 
ing the rain sweep in sheets across 


the lake below, like the vast silent 
forms of some ghostly army, mar- 
shalling, and rushing- away into the 
dim distance, 

Thus the days passed swiftly by un- 
til the loon laughter echoed no more 
at moonrise on the inland lakes. The 
trapping season had begun. Although 


the nights were cold and the ground 
frozen Ceeply, week after week passed 
with only an occasional flurry of snow. 
The fur-bearing animals love an open 
season, for deep snow makes travel 
dificult. Therefore we rejoiced that 
the ground should remain compara- 
tively bare so long, for there was 
enough snow for tracking purposes, 
and our pile of furs was already larger 
than the usual catch for an entire 
season, Old John would sometimes 
shake his head dubiously and say: 

“We'll git it yet. Winter don’t fer- 
git us up among the Timber lakes.” 

One morning when I came in from 
a trip to the sable traps along the 
mountain, I found that my compan- 
ion had made his round ahead of me, 
and was stretching the last pelt before 
the door of the small outhouse we 
had built for storing the furs. 

“Hello, lad,” he said, laughing, “I 
beat ye this Mornin’, ” 

I smiled. “You didn’t have so far 
to go. But I'll bet I saw something 
you didn’t.” 

“What's that?” 

“A moose passed within a hundred 
yards of me and never Knew how near 
he came to getting a rush dinner in- 
vitation, for I was behind @ rock to 
windward. The sight of a big bull- 
moose gives me a twitching of the 
trigger finger, even when I can’t stop 
to take care of the meat.” 

“Probably he was crossing from the 
lake shore to the spruce woods on the 
south,”” said Old John thoughtfully. 
“Usually the snow has ’em yarded up 
tight, cropping birch twigs by this 
time of year, but this is an exception- 
al season.”’ 

While I was disposing of the sable 
pelts I had brought in from the traps, 
the old hunter went into the cabin 
and returned with a curiously notched 
stick. I glanced up inquiringly, and 
he said: 

“D’ye know what day ’tis, lad?” 

I puzzled a moment. “No,” I re- 
plied, and truthfully, for when one has 
for weeks measured time by the sun 
and moon and the advance of the sea- 
fon, ideas of exact dates are apt to 
become vague. 

“Wal,” said the old hunter, holding 
up the notched stick, “Every night 


EVENINGS AT -HOME 


since we’ve been here I’ve put.a fresh 
cut in this bit of spruce. "Taint a bad 
calendar for a rough one, and I like 
to keep the run or things. I was jest 
figgerin’ up that to-day’s the 24th of 
December an’ to-morrer’s Christmas.” 

The idea gave me a start of surprise. 
*“Let’s have a hunt and celebrate with 
moose venison for dinner!” I ex- 
claimed. 

John laughed. “I don’t suppose we 
could find a Vermont turkey loose in 
the woods,” he said, “and as we need 
some fresh meat, moose will be as 
good as any, But huntin’ a critter 
ain’t allus killin’ him, so we may have 
to put up with spruce partridge, an’ 
that ain’t the sweetest morsel in the 
woods.” 

It was a peculiar characteristic of 
this grizzled woodsman that he would 
kill for food alone. Dearly as he 
loved the chase, I have known him to 
pass within easy range of moose and 
caribou and never raise his gun, for 
there was food at camp. And some- 
times when my boyish eagerness would 
cause me to remonstrate with him for 
overlooking some exceptionally fine 
shot, he would say: : 

“Lad, I’ve lived my life in the forest 
and never yet drew sight on a wild 
creature without need. I’ve’ seen 
great woods swept clean of game and 
rivers emptied of fish by men who 
killed for the mere joy of killing.” 
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Sure enough, as we approached the 
place where the trail would evi- 


dently leave the open woods and 
bury itself in the tangle of ever- 
greens, the tracks grew fresher 


and bore signs of having been so re- 
cently made that we knew the animal 
could not be far away. We halted to 
decide upon the best way of approach. 
The eyes of a moose are quick, but not 
a fractional part as quick as his eager 
nostrils, and he will pay little atten- 
tion to a strange object if no warning 
odor is wafted to his sensitive nose. 
Since the wind was not blowing direct- 
ly in our faces, we left the trail and 
circled to the left in order to avoid 
any possible chance of being smelled 
out by the wary brute. 

“We'll pretty sure find him on this 
side of the spruces,” said Old John, 
“for the best feedin’ is here.” 

We were cautiously advancing 
through the woods when my eye 
caught the slight shaking of a branch 
on the edge of a spruce copse an ar- 
row shot in front. It might have been 
‘a squirrel or a grouse, but that winged 
reasoning which comes to one much 
in the woods told me it was something 
more, and I silently grasped my com- 
panion’s arm. AS we halted and 
stood looking, the antlers and head of 
a big bull-moose slowly emerged from 
the thieket, followed by the giant body 
of the creature, and he paused, sniffing. 
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“OLD JOHN STEPPED FROM BEHIND A TREE.” 


And as the hunter uttered this sen- 
timent, I caught a sight of the noble 
soul beneath the rough exterior. As 
now, when he spoke very earnestly, 
he sometimes dropped the forest patois 
from his speech, and his words rang 
with simple straight-forward elo- 
quence that was almost impressive. 

Winter day has ashortspanin Tim- 
ber mountain region, and the knowl- 
edge of this so hastened us that noon 
found us with a hasty lunch eaten and 
already on the trail of the moose I 
had seen that morning. Walking was 
easy, for as I have said, not over two 
inches of snow lay on the ground, and 
in the invigorating influence of the 
frosty air Wwe covered distance rap- 
idly. According to the judgment of 
my veteran friend, we would be likely 
to find the object of our pursuit among 
the spruces at the foot of the moun- 
tain, for good food and shelter could 
be found there. 


The trees partly concealed our motion- 
less figures from sight, and the moose, 
althongh evidently suspicious of some 
harm, failed to catch a glimpse of us. 
Evidently unsatisfied by the reassur- 
ing testimony of his nostrils, he turned 
away uneasily and started to plunge 
into a copse on the right. 

The moment the animal’s eyes were 
turned from us, Old John swiftly and 
noiselessly cocked his rifle, took rapid 
aim and fired. It was a long shot, but 
the big moose leaped wildly, stumbled 
and fell heavily to the ground, where 
it lay still. 

“Through the heart!”" TI shouted ex- 
ultantly, and rushed forward. When 
I reached the prostrate body of the 
forest king, I looked down at his huge 
head and antlers with a thrill, then 
turned to call to my companion, who 
true to his woodsmanship, had paused 
to replace the empty cartridge before 
moving from his tracks. As I turned, 


oar vetate sate reaea 


[?1] 


I saw an expresion of horror-leap in- 
to his face and he threw up his gun, 
shouting, 

“For your life, lad, look out!” 
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Too late I remembered the old 
hunter’s advice, “Don’t take it for 
granted that a moose is dead until 


you’re sure. It’s bad luck.” 

As I leaped away, something powen- 
ful caught me from behind and tossed 
me inte the air. I didn’t go up very 
far, perhaps four or five feet, but dur- 
ing the infinitesimal fraction of a sec- 
ond required to traverse this distance, 
I had time to ponder over a number or 
uncomfortable things. Mentally, I 
saw myself torn to pieces, shredded 
fine and sown broadcast. I saw these 
things with considerable detail. Just 
as some of the larger pieces were be- 
ing picked up in a basket, I struck 
against a horizontal limb and the 
trend of those rapid-fire reflections 
was broken in time to avert the fun- 
eral, whith, am, sure, was next in 
order. I grasped the bough and in- 
stinctively swung myself over it. 
Then I saw what had happened. The 
moose had not been struck through 
the heart asi had rashly assumed, but 
had been merely stunned by a bullet 
meant for the brain. It recovered 
and caught me from behind with its 
blunt spreading antlers, and conse- 
quently I had gone up. 

From my vantage point on the birch 
limb, which had most opportunely ob- 
truded itself in just the right spot, I 
felt of my bruises and looked at the 
enemy below. He was stamping and 
raging about, his small leering eyes 
gleaming vindictively, his head brist- 
ling with coarse hair, his ugly protrud- 
ing upper lip twitching with a desire 
to mince things in general and my 
poor self in particular. A _ stuffed 
moose in a museum ‘may be a noble 
creature, but a live one at the foot of 
a tree in which you are perched just 
out of reach is anything but nobdle. 
I determined that if I ever got down, I 
would write an article to the news- 
papers and expose the whole thing. 
Meantime my thoughts were varied 
frequently by the moose rearing at me, 
each time coming so close that the 
electric attraction of his antlers drew 
out ripply sensations along my spinal 
vertebra. Unfortunately my rifle had 
been dropped during my impromptu 
elevator trip, and now lay quite use- 
lessly against the side of a fallen tree. 

Just then I saw a dark object creep- 
ing up among the trees, and the sight 
was sweet to my eyes. It was imper- 
ative that the brute below should not 
see the approaching figure, so I lec- 
tured him to keep his attention from 
wandering. 

“Awfully nice of you,” I said to 
the creature. “So thoughtful to 
choose this big strong limb to hang 
me on. A less considerate moose 
might have tossed me ona little limb, 
or even no limb at all, and the fall 
might have hurt me, you know. It 
was awfully good of you.” 

The big brute leered up at me as if 
to say, “Don’t-get fresh. You haven't 
got down yet.” 

By this time the dark object had 
crept up behind a beech close by. 
Again the moose reared viciously and 
came so close to reaching the limb 
that waves of electric sympathy swept 
up my spine and came out in crinkles 
at the rootS of my hair. 

“T'm afraid you have a very bad 
temper,” I remonstrated. “I should- 
n’t wonder if something would happen 
to you before long—” 

“Bang!” The big hairy body quiv- 
ered, struggled convulsively a few feet 
to the left,. then fell lifeless. Ola 
John stepped from behind the tree and 
said anxiously, “Lad,” 

“Hello,” I answered, swinging to the 
ground, with a cautious glance at the 
moose. I had a vague idea that ths 
animal might have another life or 
two left, and was in no mind to take 
any chances about it. On seeing me 
appear well and sound, the hunter's 
face cleared instantly, and he re- 
marked with a smile: “Fool for luck.” 

Whether or not this was a compli- 
ment, I have not yet determined, but 
we had moose venison for our Christ- 
mas dinner. 





—_—~<—»— 

Ruby Westwood of Foxton, Ene- 

land, who is 11 years old and weighs 

172 pounds, is said to be the heaviest 
child in the world. 


Don’t dally with your purpose. 
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The Story of Mistletoe. 


SUSIE BOUCHELLE WIGHT. 


Least beautiful perhaps of all the 
Christmas greens, the mistletoe still 
holds a place peculiarly its own among 


the decorations of the season. Song 
and story have invested its unpre- 
tentious dull green leaves and its 


pearl-like berries with a glamor that 











MISTLETOE IN TOP OF OAK TREF. 


is more appealing than the glory of 
the burnished holly leaves and its 
giow of scarlet fruit, and, although 
the wreaths of holly may brighten the 
windows at Christmas time and 
the trailing smilax make graceful fes- 
toons over pictures and mirrors, the 
mistletoe still holds first place. 

The stiff little bunches that are sold 
in the city markets give little idea of 
the real appearance of the mistletoe 
as it was, when it was gathered from 
its parent tree, where it had found a 
home, after its first tiny embryo 
leaves shot out from the seedling 
dropped in some. convenient cranny 
of the bark, by the birds of the air. 
The parasite, for mistletoe is a para- 
site, loves apple and pear trees, 
and once it gains a foothold will 
sap the life from the tree, but 
it is oftenest found in hardy oaks, 
where it grows in stout bunches, all 
gzemmed over with the pretty berries, 
It is cosmopolitan in its habitat, 
growing luxuriantly all through the 
south, abundant in Florida, and yet 
equally so in England and the Scandi- 
navian countries. 

It has long held a place in literature. 
School children learn of it first in con- 
nection with Druidical worship, and it 
figures prominently in Christmas sto- 
ries every year. One of the oldest of 
the stories about mistletoe is in a 
Norse legend about Balder the Good. 
Balder had been very much troubled 
by foreboding of impending death, 
and his brother gods assembled to 
avert the danger by exacting promises 
from all the elements, from the dis- 
eases, the beasts, the poisons and the 
trees, that no one ef them would do 
harm to Balder. After this they 
would amuse themselves by hurling 
things at BRalder, and he was delighted 
to show them how free he was from 
danger. 

He had an enemy, however, who was 
jealous of the mystical power which 
protected him, and one day this enemy 
set out to find out from the goddess 
Frigga the reason of all this. She 
told him that all things except one, 
a little shrub that grew on the east- 
ern side of Valhalla, and which was 
too young and feeble to be noticed, 
had promised to spare Balder the 
Good. The enemy, Loki, upon hear- 
ing this, went at once, and cut off the 
mistletoe, and when next the gods as- 
sembled for their customary play, Lo- 
ki, the treacherous, placed the arrow 
he had fashioned from the mistletoe in 
the hand of a blind man, who could 
not know what it was, directed his 
arm for him, and Balder the Good fell 
pierced through and through. 





Why Not?—Dear Tablers: Did any 
of the mothers ever keep a sample 
book for the babies? I had one for 
each of my two with samples of the 
goods of all their clothes, when made, 
who gave them and other little inter- 
esting items.—[Edith. 


THOUGHTS 


Heipful Words from One Who Tries. 


RESURGUM. 

My situation in life is so averse to 
my natural tastes that I have ofttimes 
found it almost unbearable. ButI am 
learning, learning the needful lesson 
of trusting in Infinite wisdom! learn- 
ing that each day holds some ray of 
sunlight, if I look for it; learning that 
the beauty of living comes from with- 
in, not without. 

“It is not just as we take it, 

This mystical world of ours; 

Life’s field will yield as we make it, 

A harvest of thorns and flowers.” 

No day is so filled with trying cares 
or hard, monotonous labor but some 
gleams of sunlight peep forth. But 
we must “attune the spirit to catch 
the bright gleams.” Be cheerful; 
smile instead of frowning, sing instead 
of weeping, forget self and look up, not 
down. 

“Our duty down here is to do, not to 
know, 

Live as though life were earnest and 
life will be so.” 

Many a useful lesson is wrapped 
closely within the hard, practical folds 
of daily existence, while the darksome 
shadows which raise their seemingly 
impregnable walls between us and 
happiness will shrink to infinitesimal 
proportions if looked at with a brave, 
true spirit. 

E. F. M.—Permit me to express the 
opinion that contentment and happi- 
ness are hardly “synonymous,” for one 
may be peacefully contented and yet 
lack some of the elements needful for 
perfect happiness. Contentment might 
easily be mistaken for a “tame” kind 
of happiness, but according to my way 
of thinking the former is nothing more 
nor less than looking upon the bright 
side of life. Real happiness might 
well be likened to the exquisite beauty 
of some rare old picture—seldom seen 
but long remembered. 

My home is situated on a high hill, 
thus commanding a fine view of the 
surrounding country. A few moments 
spent in looking at the silent beauty 


IN SEASON 


ef the wooded hills, the smooth grain 

fields and inimitable grace of gentle 

swaying foliage, of listening to the 

sweet songs and merry chipper of the 

birds, of gazing at the wondrous 

beauty of the sky and sunlit air, oft 

serves to soften the spirit of rebellion 

and fills my soul with gratitude and 

cheer, while the words of Longfellow 

flash vividly before me: 

“If thou art worn and hard beset 

With sorrows that thou wouldst for- 
set, 

If thou wouldst read a lesson, that 
will keep 

Thy heart from fainting and thy soul 
from sleep, 

Go to the woods and hills! No tears 


Dim the sweet look that Nature 
wears 

a 
An Answer to Young Mother— 


In answer to Young Mother of Two, 
I once read of a little girl who said: 
“It’s so for my mamma said it’s so; 
and if my mamma says it’s so, it’s so if 
it isn’t so.” I believe a mother should 
be such that a child could have just 
such faith. If it is not taught to 
mind, how can it have any faith? 
The time for a baby to begin to mind 
is when you first say anything to it. 
We have two little girls, Thelma Irene 
and Mary Ruth. I find it is easier to 
control them when I tell them only 
what I mean and be sure they do as 
I say. I think it uncivilized to beat a 
child, but I had rather sneak with 
effect with my hand, than talk long to 
no purpose. I wish TIT were a better, 
wiser mother.—[Edith, Michigan. 


A Unique Way of giving presents to 
our home friends is to obtain a box 
and cover it. with some pretty curtain 
or cloth and decorate it with pine and 
holly. Have the box open at one side 
but covered with the curtain. In it 
have shelves according to the number 
of persons to whom gifts are to be 
presented. Put each one’s gifts on a 
shelf labeled with their name. This 


will make a pretty and unique way of 
distributing gifts —[Charles Irwin. 

















CHRISTMAS IN 


LOUISE L. 


Christmas dawns in simple beauty 
O’er the meadows far and wide, 
Flooding all the fields and rivers 
With the glow of morning tide. 

All the hills with snow are mantled; 
Silence reigns from wood to vale; 

As the wan stars in the glory 

Of a dawning Christmas pale, 


THE COUNTRY 


MATTHEWS. 


Not a breeze to move the branches 

Of the pine trees by the lane; 

Not a sound upon the hilltop, 

Nor an echo from the plain. 

It is like that holy morning 

When at dawn so clear and bright, 
Came the infant Savior, living, 
Blessing earth with new-born light. 


Don’t Hang All Presents on the Trees, 


MARGARET BROOKS, 





Christmas time’s a-comin’ an’ you bet. 
ter git in line; 

Look a bit more cheery as you give 
the countersign. 

Make your handclasp warmer an’ your 
smile a bit more bright— 

When you celebrate on Christmas 
don’t you want to do it right? 

Jes’ go into make things lively until] 
everybody’s glad! 

Jes’ go in and scatter sunshine; don't 
be gloomy like an’ sad! 

Make everybody happy, jes’ as happy 
as can be, 

But don’t hang all your presents on 
the Christmas tree! 


Save a little cheerfulness to scatte- 
through the year; 

Save a few kind words to say, such as 
dry a tear; 

Save a few kind deeds to do when the 
chance comes by and by 


"You can use a little Christmas if you 


have it nex’ July. 

Jes’ show your friends you love ’em by 
the thoughful gifts you give; 

Let the warmth of your sincerity 
touch all with whom you live, 

Till the grown folks chatter childlike 
in their pleasure and their glee 

But don’t hang all your presents on 
the Christmas tree. 


Save a few small tokens of the happy 
Christmas tide; 

Wrap them up in evergreen an’ put 
them on one side. 

You can use them later, an’ they’ll 
bring a thrill of cheer 

To some heart that mourns in anguish 
that the world is cold an’ drear. 

Jes’ try this plan one Christmas, an’ 
you’ll find more good is done 

By savin’ cheer to scatter on the 
course the year must run. 

Than by celebratin’ Christmas without 
thoughts of days to be, 

An’ by hangin’ all your presents on 
the. Christmas tree. 

<<. ___—_ 


Happiness—A Fable. 


L. A. SAFFORD. 








In a vision I walked amojig the 
throng of aimless people who dwell 
in the Forest of Fulfillment. 

All about me were pale-faced men 
and listless women, and my mind was 
perplexed with wonderment. 

As I stood near the gateway of the 
forest, a gray old man passed me by, 
and his face was good to look upon, 
for the mark of perfect happiness 
rested there. 

Marveling greatly at this thing, I 
ran after the aged man and stopped 
him by the coat, saying, “I beseech 
thee, O father, tell me thy secret.” 

And he answered simply, “I am hap- 
py in my search.” 

“And that?’ 

“I seek the foot of yonder rainbow.” 

Disappointed, I loosed my hand, 
muttering, “Dotard, dost hope to reach 
thy goal?” 

But he caught my speech, and turn- 
ing, answered sternly, “Live, O sight- 
less youth, and thy blind eyes will see 
by years. He alone is happy that 
strives after the unattainable.” 

And he pressed on over the Moun- 
tain of Aspiration. But my under- 
standing was sore troubled, and the 
vision left me pondering. 


Home-maker and 





home-keeper is 


‘the position a woman was intended to 


fill; she certainly cannot fill it satis- 
factorily and be a farm hand at the 
same time.—[Aunt Becky. 

Don’t brood over the past or dream 
of the future, but use the instant, 
and get your lesson from the hour. 





SOON READY FOR MAILING. 


The American Agriculturist Year 


‘ Book and Farmers’ Alamnac for 1906 


will soon be ready for mailing. Orders 
for it are piling up and there is every 
indication that the first edition will 
“go like hot cakes.’’ Thus, those who 
wish to receive an early copy would do 
well to read carefully the complete an- 
nouncement appearing on another 
page and take advantage of the very 
liberal terms upon which it can be 
secured. ‘ 























Grandfather’s Penny. 


CAROLYN S. BAILEY. 





NCE on a time, when it 
was so long ago that 
there were no trolley 
cars or _ telephones, 
Grandfather was a lit- 
tle, little boy, named 
John. He lived in a 
wee red farmhouse, 
set in the middle of 
wide fields, and there were woods all 
about, and only a cow path to walk 
in across the meadows until you came 
to the stage road, 





Grandfather 


In the summer, used 
to have just the best time, for he knew 
the places where the biggest blackber- 
ries grew. he could find the patches of 
checkerberries in the woods, he knew 
where the brook ran swiftest to sail 
his boats, and he could climb the tall- 
est apple tree that ever grew. But in 
the winter it was quite different. 
Then, Grandfather wore a little cap 
made of coonskin, and a bright green 
tippet, and a homespun suit, and a 
pair of hide boots. It was always so 
very cold in the country in the winter 
time, and Grandfather had to walk 
two miles to the schoolhouse, with his 


in the teakettle and they had 
breakfast. When the kitchen was 
warm and the breakfast was over, 
Great Grandmother went to the blue 
china mug on the chimney piece, and 
took out of it a big copper penny, as 
large as a silver dollar. 

“This is for you, John,” she said. 
“You had a long walk this merning. 
You may buy yourself a peppermint 
stick.”’ 

Oh, how Grandfather’s eyes danced! 
Pennies were scarce in the.little red 
farmhouse, and didn’t he know just 
how beautifully red and twisted the 
peppermint sticks looked in the glass 
jar at the store, and hadn’t he wished 
for one all winter? 

So he started out early for school— 
the store was such a long way off the 
road—skipping along with his penny 
held fast in ‘his little red -mitten, 
thinking how good the pepermint stick 
was going to taste. 

The snow was deep, and Grand- 
father had to wade through the drifts 
and climb the fences; and one snow- 
bank was so high that it came up to 
his waist, but he didn’t mind. There 
was the store at the crossroads, and 
Grandfather opened his little red fist 
to look at the penny—but where was 
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GRANDFATHER TOOK HIS SHOVEL AND DUG ALL AROUND 


little tin dinner pail hung over his 
arm, 

When school was let out, he must 
hurry home to help with the chores, 
for there were kindlings to split, the 
cows to fodder, and paths to dig. At 
night, he was a tired little John, and 
he tumbled upstairs to bed in the at- 
tic, where the walls were all hung 
with strings of dried apples, and the 
spinning wheel in the corner pointed 
its long finger at him, till he pulled 
the patchwork quilt high up over his 
cold little nose and went fast asleep. 

One morning, when Grandfather 
woke up and jumped into his clothes 
and hurried down to the kitchen, he 
found that a dreadful thing had hap- 
pened. The fire in the fireplace had 
gone out, over night, and nobody could 
set it going again, for they had no 
matches in the house, and the tinder 
box was lost. The water in the tea- 
kettle was all ice. There could be no 
breakfast until the fire burned once 


more. . 

“You'll have to take the lantern, 
John, “said Great Grandmother, “and 
go to Mr Stone’s for a light. I’m sor- 


ry, little lad. Pull your’ cap down 
tight over your ears and hurry.” 

So Grandfather took the big brass 
lantern and hurried off in the early 
morning, across the snowy fields, for a 
light. It was so biting cold that not 
even the wood rabbits were out, and 
#randfather’s toes ached, and he had 
to blow on his fingers to keep them 
from freezing—and it was a mile to 
Mr Stone’s! But he got there at Iast, 
lighted his lantern at Mr Stone’s fire- 
place, and carried it home very care- 
fully, lest the flame go out. Then 





it? The penny was not there at all. 
It was quite gone. Grandfather had 
dropped his penny in the high snow- 
bank! 

Poor little boy! All the morning, 
as he sat on the hard bench in the 
schoolhouse, saying his A B AB’s, 
and doing pothooks in his copy book, 
he had to squeeze back the tears. And 
when he went home, Great Grand- 
mother said she was sorry, but there 
were no more pennies in the blue 
china mug. She didn’t know when he 
could have another. So Grandfather 
took his shovel and dug all around 
in the — bank, but he could not find 
his pen 

Well, "the winter was very long, but 
one day the red-winged blackbirds 
came back to sing in the south pas- 
ture, and the song sparrows twittered 
in the swamp. The blue flag blos- 
somed, andit wasspring. Grandfather 
laid away his coonskin cap and 
began making willow whistles and for- 
got all about his penny. 

One morning he took a basket of 
eggs to the store to change for sugar 
and tea, and he went the same way 
that he had gone that other morn- 
ing, and he was just as happy as he 
skipped along down the road. 

“Here’s the place where the big 
snowbank was,” he said, “right in this 
fence corner, but it’s all melted now. 
Why—ee, here’s my penny!” 

Yes, there it was, sticking up out of 
the mud, not bright and shining any 
more, but a good, copper penny just 
the same. All winter it had been 
waiting there for Grandfather to 
take it to the store and buy a pepper- 
mint stick. ° 





THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


-Great Grandmother boiled the water 


And this is the true story of how 
Grandfather bought his peppermint 
stick, after all. And this is the rea- 
son why Grandfather gives you so 
many pennies. dear, because he re- 
members how he was a little boy, once, 
with only just one. 


—-  »_ -———_ 

The Oldest Libraries.—So far as ex- 
isting records show, the oldest ap- 
proximation to libraries was brought 
to light by the Assyrian discoveries in 
the form of Babylonish ks in- 
scribed on clay tablets. They are sup- 
posed to have been prepared for pub- 
lic instruction about 650 BC. Pisis-- 
tratus is said to have founded a lib- 
rary at Athens about 537 B C, but 
there is no clear evidence to that ef- 
fect. According to Strabo, Aristotle 
was the first known collector of a li- 
brary, and bequeathed it to Theoph- 
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rastus, B C 322, the library finally go- 
ing to Rome.—[The Searchlight. 


Let me but do my work from day to 


day, 
In field or forest, at the desk or 
loom, 
In roaring market-place or tranguil 
room; 
Let me but find it in my heart to say, 
When vagrant wishes beckon me as- 
tray, 
“This is my work: my blessing, not 
my doom: 
Of all who live, I am the one by 
whom 
This work can best be done in the 
right way.’’—[Henry Van Dyke. 


It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “Tt saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 








Imparts that 


finest cake, 
etc., which 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 


ROYAL 


BAKING POWDER, 


peculiar lightness, 
sweetness and flavor noticed in the 
biscuit, rolls, 
expert pastry cooks 
declare is unobtainable by the use 
of any other leavening agent. 


crusts, 


Made from Pure, Grape Cream of Tartar. 


NEW YORK. 
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DON’T PAY A DOLLAR 

for a TurKish bath, but get a ten-cent caKe 
of HAND SAPOLIO which lasts a month, 
and see what a luxury a bath can be made. 
Have a cake on the washstand to Keep the 
hands soft, prevent sunburn, roughness, etc. 





Try it! 


BY A METHOD oF ITs Own 
HAND SAPOLIO cleans the pores, aids the 
natural changes of the sKin, and imparts 
new vigor and life. Don’t argue. 
It’s a lightning change from office 
to parlor with HAND SAPOLIO. 


A delicate preparation of the purest 
Its cost is but a trifle, its use a fine habit, 


Don’t infer. 
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A Choice Gift 
The Promise of Lif 
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“4 Christmas present has rarely come tome 
with as much meaning as this splendid little 
book. The way it treats on How to Live and 
again on Minister to Body as well as Soul, is 


superb, Those parts, especially with the 
} beginning on page 14, should be in the 

ands of every parent, every instrnetor of chil- 
dren.”—From one competent to ju 


“A book for the new year and all 
sale by all_bee 
by the publishers, 


GRANGE JUPP CO., NEW YORK. 
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Jes’ ’Fo’ De Christmas Day. 


RUTH RAYMOND. 





I’se fwad o’ shadows now-days 
’Cause mammy used to say, 
“Look out fo’ shadows honey, 
Jes fo ’de Christmas Day, 
‘Cause Santa Cause am watchin 
To see de tings yo’ do 
An’ ef yo’s bad remembah 
Yo’ wont get nuffin new.” 


Las’ year I ate de jelly 
An’ den I he’ped myself 
To all de ginger cookies 
Up on de pantry shelf. 
I diden’ watch de baby 
An’ let him tumble, too— 
Dat Santa wa’ a watchin’ 
An brung me nuffin new. 


Dis year I know he’s pekin’ 
Aroun’ de cabin doo’ 

To ketch me at dem capers 
Same as he did befo’, 

But I jes membas Christmas 
An’ mind, en’ work, I do— 
My mammy says she reckons 
I’se boun’ hab suffin new. 


The Christmas Celebration of the Hoyts. 


ILELEN M. RICHARDSON. 








H dear! I think it’s mean we 

¢ ‘O can't have a Christmas tree!” 

pouted Daphne. I can’t see 

what difference one little fir tree can 

make when there are hundreds out 
in the woods.”’ 

“Suppose that everybody who want- 
ed a Christmas tree thought the same; 
it would not take long for a hundred 
pretty young fir trees to be sacrificed 
just for one night’s pleasure,” replied 
her mother. 

“There are other trees besides fir 
trees,—lots of ’em. I don’t see the 
sense in making so much fuss over fir 
trees,” persisted Daphne. 

“And yet you will agree that the fir 
balsams impart a delightful fragrance 
to the woods, a fragrance possessed 
by no other tree. If they should all be 
cut down something would be missing 
from the woods,—something which 
could not be restored for many years, 
for the fir tree grows very slowly,” 
reasoned her mother. 

“IT never thought of that,’ replied 
Daphne. “I guess the summer board- 
ers don’t think of it, either, by the 
way they hack them up for pillows. 
Why don't father put a stop to that, 
too?” she flashed. 

“If we used nothing but the boughs, 
as they do, your father would not ob- 
ject; it does not hurt fir trees to trim 
them,” her mother answered. ‘Little 
German children have nothing but the 
bough of a yew tree on which to hang 
their presents,’”’ she continued. 

“Well, I suppose you are right, 
mother; you always are,’’ Daphne ex- 
elaimed, crossing the room to bestow 
a loving caress upon her mother’s 
cheek. “But if we give up our Christ- 
mas tree what are we to have in its 
place?” she asked. 

‘I have thought of something; but 
in order that you children may get the 
most enjoyment out of it, it must be 
kept a secret,’”’ replied her mother. 

“Not going to have a Christmas 
tree! Why not?” exclaimed a voice 
at the open door. 

“Another wailer!’’ laughed Daphne, 
linking her arm in that of her brother 
Scott, just as several pairs of sturdy 
feet were heard tramping up the stairs. 
“Better wait until the complainers 
have all assembled, the mumsie will 
explain,’’ she confided. 

After the disappointed listeners had 
heard what their mother had to say 
regarding fir trees, and also her prom- 
ise of a delightful surprise to take 
the place of their usual Christmas 
tree, they all decided that it would be 
a good idea to have a change. 

“Christmas trees are common things, 
anyway,”’ Arnold, who was extremely 
fond of surprises, emphatically as- 
serted. 

One thing interested the children 
and kept them constantly on the alert 
——no preparations, as far as they could 
find out, were being made for a 
Christmas celebration, and yet they 
had faith enough in their mother’s 
promise to be sure that they would not 
be disappointed when the time ar- 
arrived. 

But although they closely watched 


WORTH READING 


and listened, nothing unusual hap- 
pened, and when Christmas eve at 
last came with no sign of any sort of 
a Christmas jubilee, the children grew 
very sober, and even Daphne began to 
think that the giving up of their beau- 
tifully decorated tree for an uncertain 
something that did not seem to be go- 
ing to happen, might have been a mis- 
take, after all. 

“It doesn’t seem a bit Christmassy,” 
complained Percival, as they sat down 
to the supper table. 

“Not a mite,’”’ echoed Max. 


Daphne, who had been closely 
watching her mother’s face, saw an 


amused look creep into her eyes when 
the doorbell suddenly rang with a 
loud repeated ding-a-ling-ling, that 
brought the small fry to their feet 
with alert faces. 

Daphne did not wait to be bidden, 
but immediately rushed to the door. 
An exclamation of delighted surprise 
as she opened it brought the rest of 
the children trooping after her. 

There in the moonlight stood a 
grotesque looking figure in high boots, 
and wearing a long white robe, a mask 
and an enormous flaxen wig. At sight 
of the group of .children surveying 
him in open-eyed astonishment the 
owner of the wig made a low bow, and 
said, in a high-pitched voice, “‘Christ- 
mas greetings! Do the Hoyt children 
live here?” 

“Yes!” chorused half a dozen eager 
voices, 

“I wish to see the father and moth- 
er,”’ continued the strange creature, 
forcing his way through the group un- 
til he stood in the middle of the hall, 
where he proceeded to deposit upon 
the table a large basket which he 
carried. 

When Mr and Mrs Hoyt appeared in 
answer to a hasty summons from 
Daphne, the man made another low 
bow, and said: “My name is Knecht 
Rupert, and I come from Germany. I 
have in this basket gifts for your 
children, which I shall dispose of ac- 
cording to the character of each 
child, which you, sir, and you, madam, 
are to give me,” he said, addressing 
Mr and Mrs Hoyt. 

His eyes, which were 
piercing, seemed to be 
children through and through 
proceeded to unload his basket. 

“IT have here a present for a young 
miss named, D-a-p-h-n-e,” he con- 
tinued, spelling the name off slowly 
from the address on the package. 

But when Daphne reached an eager 
hand to receive it, the package was 
withdrawn, and Kencht Rupert fast- 
ened his piercing eyes upon the faces 
of Mr and Mrs Hoyt, saying, “It is 
my duty to ask, before delivering this 
present to this young person, if she 
has been a kind and loving daughter 
during the past year.”’ 

When he had been assured in the 
same sober manner by both parents 
that Daphne’s conduct had been such 
as to render her deserving of the gift, 
Knecht Rupert proceeded in the same 
manner with each of the children, un- 
til his basket was empty. Then, with 
one sweep of his hand he tore off his 
mask and wig and disclosed the laugh- 
fate of the children’s Uncle Jack. 

Then what an uproar there was in 
the room, as Knecht Rupert chased 
them back and forth, and in and out, 
administering chastisements with a lit- 
tle whip which he assured them was 
bewitched, and would of its own ac- 
cord punish any child who deserved it, 
if once Knecht Rupert succeeded in 
catching him. 

It was a very jolly Christmas eve, 
and the children all declared that it 
had been more fun than a tree, be- 
cause it had begun with such a de- 
lightful surprise, and a Christmas tree 
was always the same thing over again. 
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looking the 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS, 


Tramp, untying box; “That man 
dropped this off his sleigh. Maybe I’ll 
have a merry Christmas yet.” 

A moment later: “Help!!!” 





Backs Up Previous Statement. 


PEARLE L, ACKERMAN, 





Miss Nimble, when I wrote the ar- 
ticle a few weeks ago for these col- 
umns, I did not represent the graded 
schools. I left that for M. A. Mer- 
riam. I tried to show the readers that 
the district school is not as bad as rep- 
resented. As for what I said about 
“pleasing half the village besides the 
board of education,’ I meant it and 


I can give you an example of the 
above. 
In a certain graded school (the 


teacher is a personal friend of mine) 
were pupils quite far advanced for 
their age. In this school the eighth 
grade and the first high school grade 
are in one room and are taught by 
the same teacher, as after the first 
year in high school the pupils enter 
another school about six miles dis- 
tant. A girl of about twelve years 
wanted to take up physical geography, 
yet she had not passed the required 
examination in political geography. 
The teacher objected, not only because 
he must then put in an extra class, 
but on the basis that the child’s mind 
was not far enough developed for that 
subjct. That Was enough! Half the 
village were up in arms concerning it. 
They said he was paid for his work, 
why not teach what the pupils 
wanted ? 

The result—the poor teacher had to 
add the extra class to his already 
long program and try to make the 
child of twelve understand what is dif- 
ficult for one of fifteen. Now was it 
not pleasing half the village in this 
instance? Yet, it is only one. I could 
tell you of another that happened only 
a few miles from my home. 

I believe a graded school is easier 
for the teacher, especially as a vicious 
boy can be sent to the principal for 
punishment, while in my school I 
have to deal with him. In reply to 
your statement about the grade teach 
er having the same privilege of making 
the boy “love his arithmetic’ let me 
assure you that you have, if you only 
take it. 


-— 
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Lillian Mary Small is marine 
server at Truro light, Cape Cod. Her 
father had managed the station for 
40 years, when on her graduation from 
school she took up the work. Her ob- 
servations of coastwise craft from sun- 
rise to dark are compiled half-hourly 
and telegraphed to the Boston cham- 
ber of commerce. 
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Winter Days. 


HELEN M. RICHARDSON. 





When" the days are short and dreary 
and the skies are dull and gray, 
And the birds have left the branches 
of the trees across the way; 
When the corn fields are all blackened 
by the frost king’s magic wand, 
And the skater’s laugh is ringing from 
some nearby frozen pond; 
Then our hearts are beating gladly to 
the tune the north wind plays 
As he blows his clarion trumpet all 
along the roadside ways, 
Where, anion, the merry sleigh 
will be jingling as they go 
With the steeds that bear the sleighers 
over miles of sparkling snow. 


bells 


unmatched pleasures 
in her wealth of fragrant flowers, 

Bird notes, and the south wind croon- 

ing through the long, bright sunny 

hours; 

were life one endless summer 

lapped in days of dreamless ease, 

We should miss the martial music of 
that song in many keys 

Which arouses us to action as the 
north wind fares away 

Over hill and over valley 
rousing roundelay. 

For to be equipped for service, 
and storm and barren ways 

First,—the blasts of winter teach us 


Summer has her 


But 


with his 


wind 





how to prize life’s summer days. 
Concerning Fires—Other fires may 


be comfortable, but none as comfort- 
able as that which glows on our own 
hearth these winter nights. And why 
not leave the curtains up and let the 
warmth and cheer be seen and felt by 
the passerby? Some way there is a 
warming influence about a tidy room, 
a cheery fire and a happy family, as 
viewed from the outside.—|Kate M. 


What Is Your Cpinion?—Has the 
subject of family government been 
discussed by the Tablers’” Since this 
is one of the chief factors in the wel- 
fare of our republic, I would like to 
have the topic on the program for the 
winter. I favor good family govern- 
ment where the parents are in perfect 
control of their children ana home. 
There cannot be a true home without 
order and obedience. Obedience 
makes society and a government of 
the home as well as a government of 
a republic or state or empire. 
[Jasper Blines. 
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Simpson-Eddystone 


Black & Whites 


Dresses made from them have the 


appearance of more costly goods—their 


patterns are so refined. 
substantial 


color and 


The fadeless 
quality make 


them most economical. 


Ask your dealer 
Simpson-Eddystone Blac 


or 
& Whites. 


Three generations of Simpsons 
have made Simpson Prints. 


PRINTS | ‘The Eddystone Mig Co (Sole Makers) Philadelphia 








Wholesale Prices 


Gold Coin Stoves have been Standard in high grade trade for penste 
In every town where they are not mow on saie, we will sell 
direct to the user, the 


Gold Goin Stoves 


(Ranges also) at their wholesale price, sent on approval, safely de- 
livered, freight prepaid, highly polished, ready to put in your home. No 
stoves are better made or more highly endorsed. 





fifty years. 





Freight. 
Paid 


They allow no waste of 
d and guaranteed to please you. Nostove 





fuel; are h 














(OLD COIN RANGES TOO 


at the same liberai offer. uccessor to Bussey and 


and at exactly dealer’s cost. 
is the first proposition of this kind ever made by a manutacturer of a 
Standard Trade-Marked Stove. 


An old customer writes: 
me. I have used mine 28 years and it's good yet. 


lilustrated Catalogue Free 
Ranges and Heating Stoves, 


THE GOLD coin STOVE cO., 1 Oak Ses, Troy, N. V. 


offer is made woo equal to that of a Gold Coin, sent prepaid on 


: A YEAR’S FREE TRIAL 


Return at our expense if not satisfied. This 


“Gold Coin is good enough for 

It tells what a good stove must be and 
describes our full line of Goid Coin 
rite for it to-day. 


Leod, Est 














Our Pattern Offer. 


In the following patterns special at- 
tention has been paid to the needs of 
wee folk. Try these patterns and see 
for yourself how satisfactory they are 
and how easily made up. 

No 4732—A pretty sack for a baby 
is portrayed and as it is in one piece 
and easily made it will interest the 
fond mother. There are no seams, the 
small ribbons tying the underarms in 





No 4732—Baby Sack, infant and 6 

month's sizes. 
a very dainty manner. This sack can 
be spread out perfectly flat to allow of 
ironing smoothly. The edges are first 
stamped in a scallop and then button- 
holed. If the little garment is of 
white- flannel or any woolen material, 
the scalloping is done in white silk or 
any color favored by the mother. The 
ribbon bows’ shouid be of the same 
tone. 

No 4718—A pretty nightgown for 
the small lad or lass is not difficult to 
fashion, and should be made as dainty 
and nice as mother’s own. Here is a 
design made to close in the back, and 
which may be finished in high or low 


neck, Nainsook or longcleth may 
serve as material with a fine embroid- 
ery for trimming. The gown dé- 
mands only 2% yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial for the medium size. 

A PRETTY BLOUSE SUTT. 

No 4714—The sturdy little suit 
shown is one much liked by mothers 
who fashion their small son’s ward- 
robes. It consists of blouse and 
bloomers and is not only practical, 
but very smart. The blouse has a 
shaped yoke, from beneath the points 








Yo 4718—Child’s Nightgown, 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5 and 6 years. 


of which single box-plaits extend. 
straight front piece in panel effect is 
stitched on the edges and adorned 
with buttons. 


. HOW TO ORDER. 

In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
Address ‘Pattern Department, 
-%9 


each. 





THE PRACTICAL HOUSEKEEPER 


Goodies from Grandma’s Fat Kettle. . 


LENA MAE BELL. 





When I was a little girl grandma 
used to make pancakes which we chil- 
dren considered a great treat. Mother 
could never be persuaded to make 
them, always answering our entreat- 
jes by saying “I can’t: I haven’t got 
the knack.” 

Later, when the cares of the house- 
hold fell upon my shoulders I asked 
grandma to tell me how to make 
them and she told me that she 
couldn’t tell me but that she would 
show me. Imagine my dismay when 
I found that all the ingredients were 
measured by her eye, and after be- 
ing mixed the dough was tasted to 
make sure that every thing was in the 
proper proportion. I never dared un- 
dertake using grandma’s rule. 

Months afterward, while visiting a 
cousin, she made some pancakes, 
which though much different from 
grandma’s, suggested the idea of try- 








No 4714—Blouse Suit for Boys, 2, 3, 
4, 5 and 6 years, 


ing to counterfeit grandma’s by using 
my cousin’s recipe.as a basis to work 
from. After a few trials the result 
was a perfect imitation, so this is 
how I shall tell my granddaughters 
to make 


PANCAKES. 


Take 1 cup rye meal, % cup flour, 
2 teaspoons baking powder, 6 table- 
spoons molasses, 1 egg, % cup milk 
and salt. Drop from the spoon into 
hot lard and fry a dark brown. 

After frying the pancakes I usually 
make a batch of doughnuts like this: 
DOUGHNUTS. 

To 1 cup of sugar add 1 egg, 1 cup 
sour milk, 2 tablespoons cream, 1 tea- 
spoon soda, salt and spice and flour 
enough to roll. Fry in hot lard a 
light brown. 

Sometimes for a change I make 
molasses doughnuts, I take 2 eggs, 
% cup granulated sugar, 1 cup molas- 
ses, 1 1-3 cups rich buttermik, 1 tea- 
spoon cinnamon, 1 heaping teaspoon 
soda, a little salt and flour to roll. 

Grandma’s rule for raised dough- 
nuts should be halved for a small 
family. To 2 cups sugar add 1 cup 
shortening, 5 cups milk, 2 eggs, 1 cup 
yeast or 2 yeast cakes, 1 nutmeg, 1 
teaspoon salt. Melt the shortening, 
warm the milk and mix. Let rise over 
night. When light roll out and cut 
into cakes. Leave on well floured 
board until very light then fry. 
Drain well and roll in sugar. 


© 


—_—_—— eo 

Old English Plum Pudding—There 
are several ways of making an Eng- 
lish plum pudding, but none better 
than the following, which was obtained 
from an English nobleman nearly 60 
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years ago. One pound best raisins 
carefully stoned and chopped a little, 
1 lb currants washed and picked, 4 
Ib candied lemon peel, 4 1b candied 
citron, % lb sweet almonds blanched 
and chopped fine, % Ib flour, % Ib 
biscuit powder, 144 lbs sugar, nutmeg 
and spices to taste, %4 teaspoon soda, 
8 eggs well beaten, 1 gill old dates. 
Then take a little milk in a saucepan 
and put into it half a pod of vanilla. 
Let it simmer on the stove with the 
lid closed until the pod is quite soft. 
Take out the pod and mince it small 
with a sharp knife, and put it into a 
mortar with a little of the milk and 
bray it until reduced to a paste, which 
return to the milk and pour into the 
pudding. Just before putting the pud- 
ding on give it a good stir and mix in 
1 gill good brandy. Boil it for eight 
hours.—[Thomas W. Lloyd. 


Christmas Bread—Did you’ ever 
make it? It’s such an_ established 


custom in some families that to havea 
Christmas without it, would be to 
have a Christmas spoiled. When mix- 
ing up bread sponge, add 1 cup sugar, 
just enough to make a slightly sweet 
taste, but not to sweeten, as in cake. 
Let the bread rise over night. In the 
morning when it is cut into loaves, 
knead in raisins, currants and citron 
to taste. Children like all that the 
bread will hold. Then raise and 
bake.—[E. Peters. 





To Keep Meat Fresh—Cut the meat 


into slices, as for frying, pack it in 
a jar with enough salt and pepper be- 
tween each layerto make it palatable, 
then put on the top a thick cloth. 
On this press a layer of salt half an 
inch thick. You can keep meat fresh 
this way for almost a month, even in 
the hottest weather.—[Lizzie Mowen. 





A Good Cement can be made by 
dissolving a small quantity of gelatine 
in gin until it is of the consistency of 
thick gum. Wash the edges of the 
article to be joined, then apply the 
cement and allow it to dry.—[Lizzie 
Mowen. 


When Roasting Turkey, instead of 
depending wholly upon the gravy in 
the pan with which to baste it, I make 
a@ gravy of % cup butter, % cup 
flour and hot water sufficient to make 
a rather thin gravy. Baste freely with 
this every half hour.—[Cynthia Law- 
rence. 

For the Profit of Others—Not long 
ago a friend was to furnish the cold 
meat for a social gathering. She 
bought from the butcher what looked 
to be a fine piece of meat. Upon tak- 
ing it to the kitchen and removing the 
bone, it proved quite a disappoint- 
ment; it was ragged and shapeless. 
She was in despair until her sister 
said, “Leave it to me; I will fix it all 
right.” This is what she did. 


gether as compactly as possible and 
tied with white wrapping twine. Of 
course it was salted before this was 
done. It was then put in the steamer 
and cooked until done. When removed 
it was wrapped in a clean white cloth 
and pressed until cold. The result 
was a piece of solid meat which easily 
sliced into pieces pretty to behold and 
delicious to the taste-—[Mrs George 
Gray. 

Do you know that the word “dude” 
comes from the English word “duds,” 
which means clothes? Hence, a dude 
is one very fond of clothes. 
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How Johnnie put up his stocking 


on Christmas eve. 
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Piles Quickly Cured 
at Home . 


Instant Relief, Permanent Cure-Trial 
Package Mailed, Free to All 
in Plain Wrapper. 


Piles is a fearful disease, but easy 
to cure if you go at it right. 

An operation with the knife is dan- 
gerous, cruel, humiliating and un- 
necessary. 

There is just one other sure way 
to be cured—painless, safe and in the 
privacy of your own home—it is Pyr- 
amid Pile Cure. 

We mail a trial package free to all 
who write. 

It will give you instant relief, show 
you the harmless, painless nature of 
this great remedy and start you well 
on the way toward a perfect cure. 

Then you can get a full-sized box 
from any druggist for 50 cents, and 
often one box cures. 

If the druggist tries to sell you 
something just as good, it is because 
he makes more money on the substi- 
tute. 

Insist on having what you call for. 

The cure begins at once and con- 
tinues rapidly until¢it is complete and 
permanent. 

You can go right ahead with your 
work and be easy and comfortable all 
the time. 

It is well worth trying. 

Just send your name and address to 
Pyramid Drug Co., 9396 Pyramid 
Building, Marshall, Mich., and receive 
free by return mail the trial pack- 
age in a plain wrapper. 

Thousands have been cured in this 








The 
pieces, large and small, were put to- | 


easy, painless and inexpensive way, in 
the privacy of the home. 

No knife and its torture. 

No doctor and his bills. 

All druggists, 50 cents. Write to- 
day for a free package. 





Is Guaranteed to go twice as fir 
‘ &s paste or liquid polishes, KeMay is the 
CRICIN red ve 
Polish. cy a quick, brilliant lustre and Does 
Not Barn . Sample sent t address Degt. 
LAMONT, CORLISS & cohen 16 hotose St., Rew ca. 
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SAVE ¥2 your FUEL 
BY UVeIne THE 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR 
Fits any Stove or Furnace. Price from $2 to 
$12. Write for booklet on heating homes, 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO, 

35 Furnace St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Send 26 Cents to the Bible Training School, 


| South “Zaneaster, Mass., and you will 
| Training School,alive religious monthly journal,for ope year 
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Greetings to Our Young Folks, 





Merry Christmas! That is the wish 
of the Young Folks’ Editor for each 
of you boys and 
girls. May it be 
so very merry 
that some of the 
merriment will 
spill over Jinto 
the new year and 
way through the 
new yecr to an- 
other Christmas. 





How much bet- 
ter we feel when 
we are merry. 
And how much 
better we make 
everybody else 
feel. 

It is a iong 
time since the 


Young Folks’ 
Editor hung up 
his stocking, but 
sometimes he 
wishes, that he 
could be a lit- 
tle boy again and 
steal out in the 














the cold, gray 
morning as soon as it is light enough 
to see the queer bulging stocking 
hanging from the mantel as he used to 
do. How the cold nipped his toes! 
But how little he minded that, once 
he had clutched the precious stock- 


‘ing. Then it was back to bed and the 


joy of emptying that wonderfull stock- 
ing. (It was really his mother’s be- 
cause his own was too small to put 
things in.) There was always a little 
gauze bag through which he could see 
gay colored candies. Then there were 
nuts, some simple little gifts, all care- 
fully wrapped in brown paper, that he 
might handle over and over again and 
guess what might be inside ere he cut 
the string and found out, and always, 
way down at the toe, was a big orange. 

And so the Young Folks’ Editor 
wishes that he could peep into the 
house of each of you Christmas morn- 
ing and shout ‘Merry Christmas” to 
you and be merry with you. His 
thoughts will be with you, even if he 
cannot be there in person. 

And while we are talking of Christ- 
mas wishes, what do you think of the 
pleasant greeting at the head of this 
page. It is a greeting to you all from 
one of your own number, Miss Nancy 
M. E. Steadman, a 15-years-old daugh- 
ter of Rhode Island. It is original with 
Miss Nancy and the Young Folks’ Edi- 
tor thinks she is to be congratulated 
on her skill with pen and ink. What 
say you? Miss Naney’s clever draw- 
ings have appeared in these columns 
before and we all hope to see more of 
them. 9 

Now, boys and girls, the Young 
Folks’ Editor wants to become person- 
ally acquainted with you. He is never 


too busy or too tired to read your let- 
ters. 


And when he cannot print them 
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because other things crowd them out, 
he feels as sorry as you do. He is 
planning some good things for you 
during the coming year. 3ut he needs 
your help to make this page one of 
the best in the whole paper. Will you 
help him? Just write him good chatty 
letters. Tell him what you are doing, 
what interests you, what you want to 
do when you grow up, what good times 
you have, about your pets, about your 
gardens and everything else that inter- 
ests you. Let’s get better acquainted. 
Now once more—Merry Christmas! 





How Mary Saved Her Father’s Life. 


A TRUE STORY BY HERBERT MYRICK. 


T was Christmas in Yakima county 
jail. Most of the officers of the 
institution had accepted invitations 
out to dine. Conrad, the jailer, and 
fewer guards than usual, were left in 
charge, Among the denizens of the 
prison were two of the most notorious 
desperadoes on the Pacific coast, 
known as Bill Modoc and Jim Mus- 


grove, both assumed names.- These 
two men were kept on short rations 
in the same cell, to weaken their 


strength of body and will. This treat- 
ment brought out all the worst in 
their natures; hunger goaded them on 
and by the middle of the forenoon 
they had determined to attack Conrad 
when he brought their midday lunch, 
strangle him, overpower the guards 
and break away for liberty. In some 
mysterious manner the two prisoners 
were aware of the reduced force about 
the premises on that holiday. 

“You grab his arms as I spring for 
his throat,’’ Bill was saying to his 
companion, when, hearing light foot- 


steps coming down the corridor, the 
desperadoes paused, fearing that their 
very thoughts might be discovered. 

A gentle Knock at the door of their 
cell. No answer from within. Again 
the little knock, but without response. 

A childish voice insistently spoke 
up, as a little girl pushed back the 
slide in the upper part of the door 
and peered through the bars, which 
She could reach only by standing on 
tiptoe. 

“Why, Bill, Jim, don’t you know me? 
Aren’t you in there?” 

“We're here, all 
plied bitterly. 

“Oh, I'm so giad,” litthe Mary re- 
sponded. “‘’cause I’ve been making a 


right,’’ Modoc re- 


Christmas present for each of you, 
and I shouldn’t have liked it if you 
hadn't been here for me to give it 
to you.’ She smiled with innocent 


satisfaction, and then, reaching up so 
they could fully see her face, she 
said: ‘‘Here’s yours, Fill.” 

The big rcugh hand of the cutthroat 
reached out and she nlaced in it a 
cookie! 

“Now Jim, you must step up here 
and take yours your own Self, ’cause 
I made it specially for you. It’s dif- 
ferent,’’ and she handed him a little 
cake. 

“Now, Merry Christmas, boys, I told 
mamma you should have a Christmas 
cake with your dinner.”’ and she trot- 
ted off down the corridor, humming to 
herself a bit from a Christmas carol. 

The two prisoners stood still, dumb- 
founded. They looked squarely into 
each other’s eyes. Jim burst into 
tears. Bill, trembling all over, his 
voice shaking with an emotion he had 
not known in many a long year, and 
with a reverence that was strangely 
sincere, seized the hand of his part- 
ner and said: 

“By Ged, man, little Mary will never 
become an orphan by our hands.” 

Jim could not speak, but his vicelike 
clasp was understood. 

The convicts sat down on their beds. 
They were silent for a long time. 
Conrad brought their food, but they 
made no movement toward him, and 
he went away, blissfully ignorant of 
the peril he had escaped. As they 
were about to eat, Jim, striving hard 
to control himself, spoke: 

“Rack home they allus kinder pray 


likes at Christmas dinner. I can’t 
think o’ nothin’ but, ‘a little child 
shall lead them!’ ” 

They did not dare look at each 


other. They turned back to back, and 
were silent for a long time. 
sitiiasiapeeillliiica 
The small son of a clergyman who 
was noted for tiresome sermons over- 
heard two friends of his father say- 
ing how dry they were and how hard 
it was to keep awake during service. 
The following Sunday while the minis- 
ter was preaching he was astounded 
to see his son throwing pebbles at 
the congregation from the _ gallery. 
The clergyman frowned angrily at 
him, when the boy piped out in a 
clear treble voice: 
“It’s all. right, pop. You go on 
preaching. I’m keeping them awake.” 
-——-[(Philadelphia Ledger. 
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Christmas Gems from the Poets. 





Sing high, sing low, 
Sing to and fro; 
Go tell it out with speed; 
Cry out and shout, 
All round about, 
That Christ is born indeed! 
[Old Christmas Carol. 
ok os a ” * K 
Christmas hath a darkness 
Brighter than the blazing 
Christmas hath a chillness 
Warmer than the heat of June. 
Christmas hath a beauty 
Lovlier than the world can show, for 
Christmas bringeth Jesus, 
Brought for us so low. 
[Christina Rossetti. 


noon, 


. * > = * # 
“What means this glory round our 


feet,”’ 

The Magi mused, “more bright 
than morn?” 

And voices chanted clear and 
sweet, 

“To-day the Prince of Peace was 
born.” 


“What means that star,’”’ the shep- 
herds said, 

“That brightens through 
glen ?’’ 

And angels answering overhead 

Sang, “Peace on earth, good will 
to men.” 

[James Russell Lowell. 


the rocky 


* ok * %* * % 
The yearly course that brings this day 
about 


Shall never see it but a holiday. 
[ Shakespeare. 
oO 

Let us Hear from other School Chil- 
dren—I Was surprised to see so many 
teachers answer my letter, but I am 
still in favor of the graded school. 
I think that if Nebraska girl would go 
to a graded school she would be in 
favor of it. I always went to a dis- 
trict school until about a year ago. 
I have had some teachers but 
they have never stayed more than a 
term or two, but have got higher po- 
sitions in the graded schools. In the 
district school I was considered a good 
scholar but in the graded school I find 
that I am three and four years behind 
those of my age. I am glad that I 
am small of my age so that people 
will not know how far behind I am. 


good 


« I am 15 years old.— [Mae A. Merriam. 





A Pennsylvania Voice—I live-on @ 
farm of about 60 acres. I am 12 years 
old. We have 5 cows and I must help 
milk. I like to milk. We have two 
horses. I work out in the field in the 
summer and go to school in the winter. 
I like arithmetic and spelling best of 
all. My father has taken this paper 
for three years. I like to read the 
letters and stories in the back of the 
paper.—[Putty, Pennsylvania. 


The enormous quantity of 11,000,- 
000,000 pounds of meat, 147 pounds to 
each person, is used in the United 
States yearly according to statistics. 
Great Britain stands next, with nearly 
one-third less, 100 pounds per inhabi- 
tant. Norway France, 77; 
Spain, 70; Germany, 64; Switzerland, 
32: Belgium, 61; Austro-Hungary, 60; 
Russia, Portugal, and the Netherlands, 
50 each; Italy, 24. 


OUR OWN COUNTRY. 








uses 80; 











It !s surprising to most of us to 
realize how very meager is our knowl- 
edge regarding our own country. We 
are well aware that it is a lack which 
is somewhat unpatriotic, yet we do not 
have the time to wade through en- 
cyclopedias and the like to secure the 
facts and statistics necessary to ‘keep 
well-informed. 

The American Agriculturist Year 
Book and Farmer’s Almanac for 1906 
gives this subject a most exhaustive 
treatment and among the chapters de- 
voted to it will be found information 
regarding Population, Coinage, the 
Postoffice Department, Pensions, Ed- 
ucation, Public Lands, Army and 
Navy, the names of governing officers 
for both the federal and state govern- 
ments, also names of Members of Con- 
gress, etc. In addition to this there is 
much matter on other subjects and 
many other extremely valuable fea- 
tures. A complete description of the 
book will be found elsewhere, also the 
terms upon which it can be secured, 

- ‘ . - 
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A Book You Should Own 


q A farmer’s year book—chock full of facts, figures, statistics and special articles of vital interest and real 
money value to you and everyone interested or engaged in any phase of farm life. 


q@ It isa book, too, that will please and help each member of your family. Its previous issues have been 
indispensable to those possessing them. This 1906 edition will be even better than the others. 


@ You cannot afford to be without it—read the brief outline of its contents and note the many special 
features found only in this book. 








COMMERCIAL SPECIAL TOPICS 


AGRICULTURE 


Comparative statistics and dates concern- 
ing movements and prices of live stock, 
farm crops and dairy products. 








——————— a —— Forestry will be comprehensively covered 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST| in a special article, as will the 
Y f A| Y R ( )( lar | Immigration Problem, the Good Roads 
ty Movement, and others too numer- 
‘ XY LMANAC ve ous to mention. 





CROP REPORTS 

Authoritative reports on all staple crops 
such as wheat, corn, etc., and on 
money crops, as onions, _tobacco, 
etc, 


WEATHER AVERAGES 
AND REPORTS 


Instead of questionable forecasts, this 
department contains averages pre- jf 
pared for us by the United States 
Weather. Bureau, giving compara- 
tive weather conditions in each 


WORLD’S EVENTS 


This department will contain cxhaust- 
ive articles on the Russo-Japanese 
War, Norway and Sweden, recent 

Insurance Investigation, Negro Ques- 

‘ WEATHER RECORDS ° “4° . 

tamenes, Yorn VeutBech ont tion, China, Canada, and Internal 

BR Ra Disturbances in Russia. 
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FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
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Special chapters will include an ac- 














section of the country for each count of hx WwW to give New and 
month, covering a long period of — — Novel Parties for Special Holiday 
years. Ruled pages for personal 384 Pages—4 3-4 x 6 1-2 inches. Occasions, also the most approved 








rules of etiquette, with special mat- 


weather observations for each month bd 
will also be included. American ter on weddings, etc. Outdoor 


Sports will also be fully covered 


6 * 3 Lett 
OUR OWN COUNTRY Agriculturist. as well as will Health, Exercise, 
Under this head will be found informa- or. 
tion concerning the Army and y B k: 
Navy, Transportation, Pensions, ear 00 RECORDS FOR 
Post Office Statistics (including MEMORANDA 


9 
progress of Parcels Post), Educa- oO F m 
tion, Population, Coinage, the names an ar er S A new feature for this year’s book 
of Members of Congress and also Al f will be blank pages arranged so as 
of Governors and Officers of cach manac or to be of the utmost usefulness for 
state and territory. ; I 90 6 ; entering up notes prices, dates, etc. 


The Year Book will not be ready for delivery until January Ist, but 
orders will be filled as received, and those sent now will have the first copies 


GIVEN TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER! 


@ We will send on request this valuable book free and postpaid to every subscriber to this journal who immediately sends $1.00 in payment for his subscription 
for the coming year. New subscribers may receive the book on the same terms. The book is not sold alone and can only be had in connection with a subscrip- 
tion as stated. The book and paper may be sent to different addresses, if desired. Remit by postoffice or express money order, check, draft, or registered letter. 
A money order costs but a trifle and may be sent at our risk. Address orders to any of the offices below, but to avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. 





























ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Building. NEW YORK, 52 Lafagette Place. CHICAGO, Marqzette Building. 
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WHAT THE WORLD IS DOING 


CIENCE EDUCATION 
AND RELIGION 








THE FIFTY-NINTH CONGRESS. 


Rate Regulation, Panam. Canal and 
’ Other Fighting Issues—New Members 
and the Vacant Chairs. 


Hope and fear are always strangely 
mingled when the national congress 
{isin session. There is always the need 
and the opportunity for laws to re- 
move evil and bring benefit. There is 
always the danger that corrupt poli- 
tics and selfish business interests will 
thwart the wishes of the people. 

The 59th congress begins its first 
session with more important work on 
its hands than has been before a con- 
gress in any other session of recent 
years. We hone for much and the 
prospect seems to be that more of good 
than harm will result. 

NEW MEN AMONG THE LAW MAKERS. 

The new congress includes quite 2 
number of new men. Some of them 
will be heard from. In the senate 
much is expected of La Follette and 
Knox, for instance. Both of Connec- 
ticut’s senators, Bulkeley and Brande- 
gee, are new men. Southerland of 
Utah is another. He is not a Mor- 
mon, by the way. The senate “baby” 
is Burkett of Nebraska, 38 years old. 
He was in congress as a representa- 
tive at 32. Burkett was a farmer’s 
boy. Flint of California, Fraser of 
Tennessee, Hemenway of Indiana, 
former speaker of the house, Nixon 
of Nevada, Carter of Montana, Warner 
of Missouri and Raynor of Maryland 
are all new senators. 

In the house, Keifer of Ohio is an 
old war horse, who comes back after 
eight years in congress ending some 
20 years ago. In the middle ’80’s he 
was speaker. Fassett-of New York, 
who ran twice to defeat for the gov- 
ernorship, and Rockwood Hoar of 
Massachusetts, son of the late Senator 
Hoar, are among the new representa- 
tives. Most of the new men referred 
to are republicans. The republicans 
hold the reins of power as completely 
as possible and have the session in- 
teresting. There are fewer democrats 
in the 59th congress than there have 
been in any preceding for many years. 

Since the last congress organized 
death has taken from the senate the 
distinguished Hoar of Massachusetts, 
Platt and Hawley of Connecticut and 
Bate of Tennessee. The venerable 
forms of Stewart of Nevada and Cock- 
rell of Missouri will be missed. The 
name of Mitchell of Washington is 
passed in silence. Senator Burton of 
Kansas is under criminal sentence 
awaiting the outcome of an appeal 
and his seat is not occupied. Smoot, 
the Utah Mormon senator, will face 
the storm gathered from all over the 
land which may and may not force 
him from his seat. Whatever stand- 
ing Platt and Depew of New York had 
before has been greatly injured by the 
showing up in the insurance investi- 
gation. It is hinted that there is trou- 
ble ahead for other senators. The up- 
per house furnishes the subject for 
sorrow and disgust. 

It is interesting to note that only 
seven of the present senators served 
in the union army and I1 in the con- 
federate army. 

REGULATION OF FREIGHT RATES. 

The regulation of railroad freight 
rates by the interstate commerce com- 
mission is the issue forced most promi- 
nently upon the attention of congress 
by the president. 

There has been a long and deter- 
mined fight to kill the scheme, but the 
people are aroused as wellas the pres- 
ident and legislation similar to what 
he seeks is practically assured. The 
house will pass such @ measure as 





Pres Roosevelt asks in his message: 
Power to be conferred upon the inter- 
state commerce commission to fix a 
maximum rate, but only after com- 
plaint has been made regarding the 








SPEAKER CANNON. 


existing rate and then after full hear- 
ing of both sides of the question. 

In the senate, Foraker has come out 
boldly against any rate regulation by 
the government. Aldrich, the repub- 


lican leader, is also active in opposi- 
tion and Elkins, chairman of the com- 


mittee that will handle the matter, 
wants to get up a measure that will 
do neither harm nor good. Knox, who 
was formerly attorney-general and is 
now the new TYennsylvania senator, 
succeeding Quay, is supposed to be the 
special expounder of the president’s 
views. He will be a leader in the 
senate fight on rate regulation. 
SUPERVISION OF LIFE INSURANCE. 

The life insurance scandals have 
called attention to the fact that state 
supervision of the companies has failed 
to keep them honest. Congress is 
considering the possibility of national 
Supervision. The president favors it, 
if constitutional. But it seems to be 
pretty well established under su- 
preme court decisions that life insur- 
ance is not interstate commerce and, 
therefore, an attempt at direct gov- 
ernment regulation would be uncon- 
stitutional. 

A bill has been introduced in the 
house that may bring the results de- 
sired indirectly. Representative Fred- 
erick Landis of Indiana proposes a law 
creating a superintendent of insurance 
under the department of commerce 
and labor. That official would keep 
track of the life insurance companies 
doing business in the District of Co- 
lumbia and condition their licenses 
there to such methods in the com- 
panies themselves as would bring pro- 
tection for everybody in the country. 
Congress has absolute control over 
the District of Columbia. All the 
important companies do business in 
the district. 

THE PANAMA CANAL PROBLEM, 

Financial needs bring the Panama 
canal to the attention of congress 
early in the session. The United 
States has spent $60,000,000 so far on 
the canal. The French company that 
began it under De Lesseps was bought 
out for $40,000,000, and the republic of 
Panama was paid $10,000,000. Con- 
gress appropriated $10,000,000 to be- 
gin work with, and authorized a bond 
issue of $135,000,000 to meet obliga- 
tions. The $10,000,000 has been spent, 
but it has been deemed wise not to 
issue bonds yet. It seems the canal 
commission has contracted for a lot 
of steam shovels and other expensive 
equipment and supplies amounting, 
with the pay roll, to $16,500,000, pay- 





able along up to next summer. The 
present pay. roll is $600,000 a month, 

The president and Sec of War Taft 
urge an immediate appropriation for 
the use of the commission. A bill wag 
introduced in the house to appropriate 














SENATOR ELKINS. 
$16,500,000, but lively opposition arose 
and the amount was cut to $11,000,- 
000. The bill was then passed by both 


the house and senate. Complaint is 
made of extravagance and _ poor 
management. A partial defense for 
spending so much money is that the 
commission has been stocking up and 
doing expensive and necessary sani- 
tary work that will mean less expense 
later. Much of the opposition to the 
canal project in every phase comes 
from a secret movement among the 
transcontinental railroads. The ,rail- 
road men know that when the canal 
is opened, freight rates between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific will be cut 
down. Their influence has appeared 
already and will be more in evidence 
when the august senate has been in 
session a while longer. 

It has not yet been decided what 
type of canal will be built. ‘Congress 
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From stereograph, copyright 1905, by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 


FAMOUS CULEBRA CUT WHERE THE fiILLS MUST OPEN FOR THE PANAMA CANAL 
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will have a chance to decide between 
the consulting engineers, who recom- 
mend a sea-level canal, and the pres- 
ident and canal commission, who rec- 
ommend the less expensive lock type. 
The canal will be 46 miles long. It 
will follow in part the valleys of the 
Mindi and Chagres on the Atlantic 
side and the Rio Grande on the Pacific 
side. It will cross the hight of land at 
he famous cutin the Culebra hills be- 
gun by the French company. There 


the lowest hill is 840 feet above sea. 


level. The French lowered it so that 
the Culebra section of the canal, the 
hardest part of the enterprise, presents 
this problem: For a 60-foot lock 
canal, a great ditch to be dug 10 miles 
long and 120 feet deep. 


The accompanying picture shows 
how the Culebra cut looks now, and 
the method by which the great work 
of removing the natural barriers of 
the proposed waterway is carried on. 

OTIIER THINGS TO FIGHT OVER. 
A fight is on ever the receivership 


arranged by the president for Santo 
Domingo. Many in congress object to 
our running the financial affairs of the 
embarrassed island republic, and the 
senate threatens to again refuse to rat- 
ify the treaty that hangs fire. The 
sadiy confused relations with Vene- 
zuela will be debated with some heat 
no doubt, when the subject is fairly 
brought up on the report of recent in- 
vestigations, 

The contributions of money by life 


insurance companies to campaign 


u 


funds and the general movement for 
reform has led to a call for publicity 
in the matter of all money receivéd 
and spent in federal elections. Con- 
gress may enact a law to that end, af- 
ter an airing of alleged improper 
tra tions by the different parties. 
Revision of the tariff laws in the in- 
terests of the Philippines is seriously 
considered. Joint statehood for Okla- 
homa and Indian Territory as Okla- 
homa and for Arizona and New Mex- 
ico as Arizona is well on the way, but 
opposition will be encountered. 


Some of the other proposed laws 
that the president brings to the atten- 
tion of congress will be considered 
more or less seriously. They include 
a pure food law, Niagara Falls to be 
acquired as a national park, more 
economy in government departments, 
more elastic currency provision, bet- 
ter naturalization laws, stricter immi- 
gration laws, revision of public land 
laws, pensions in life-saving service, 
classified consular service, citizenship 
for Porto Ricans, railroad safety ap= 
pliances and block signal require- 
ment, labor investigations, shipping 
subsidy, giving Alaska a delegate to 
congress and more law to curb the 
trusts. 





Boycott of American goods in China 
continues and an ugly feeling against 
Americans is fostered there. It is 
said to be all owing to the rigor of 
our exclusion law. The Chinese guilds 
who have directed the boycott have 
agreed with American merchants in 
China on changes desired in the ex- 
clusion law. If congress adopts them 
it is agreed to call off the boycott, but 
not otherwise, Full reports of the 
massacre of missionaries at Lienchan, 
October 28 show that it was unpro- 
voked and probably was precipitated 
by the agitation over Chinese exclu- 
Sion by the United States. Pres 
Roosevelt urges a more liberal law, 
barring coolies, but removing present 
embarrassments that affect the upper 
classes of Chinese who visit this coun- 
fe’ Western influence is. being 

rought to bear on congress to include 
Japanese and Koreans with Chinese in 
the exclusion law. 





Municipal ownership is pronounced 
a failure in Europe by Prof Frank H. 
Roberts of the university of Celorado. 
He has just spent three months in- 
specting ownership of public utilities 
by cities in Glasgow, Manchester, Liv- 
erpool, London, Brussels, Antwerp, 
Amsterdam, Hamburg and Berlin. He 
Says properties are allowed to run 
down to make a good showing, but 
realiy they are not made to pay as 
they should. Prof Roberts claims 
popular disfavor is setting in against 
the system. A big commission of 
prominent men headed by August 
Pelmont, president, of the national 
civic federation, will soon go abroad to 
stucy and report on municipal own- 
ership. 


a 
_ AUGUST BEBEL. 





WHAT THE WORLD IS DOING 


Socialism. 
THE WORLD-WIDE MOVEMENT THAT SEEKS 
TO OVERTHROW GOVERNMENTS AND 
BUSINESS INSTITUTIONS. 





There is a strong movement in this 

country toward socialism. It manifests 
—-.... | itself not only in 
Fie 35 a revolutionary 
ee political party 
but in popular 
condemnation of 
the trusts and 
crimes of com- 
bined capital in 
the big insurance 
com panies, the 
railroads and in 
government af- 
fairs. It takes 
form in muni- 
cipal ownership 
of public utilities 
and has gained 
so strong a hold on the great political 
parties that the people of Chicago 
elected a mayor last spring upon the 
issue of city ownership of street rail- 
ways; in the recent campaign at New 
York city, in which not only was there 
a municipal ownership league candi- 
date for mayor who polled a big vote 
and may yet be declared elected, butthe 
republican and democratic platforms 
both contained planks favoring certain 
degrees of municipal ownership; and 
government control of railroad rates 
is demanded by republicans and dem- 
ocrats in congress. ' 

Those things are not socialism but 
if carried to the extreme they would 
transfer most of the business of the 
country from private ownership to the 
hands of cities and the general govern- 
ment. Another uprising of the peo- 
ple might then bring the “co-operative 
commonwealth” of scocialism. 

There are certainly abuses that 
threaten our entire business and po- 
litical system. The trusts and high fi- 
nance will wreck themselves or ruin 
the people, if unchecked. The wave 
of sociaHsm is likely to have a whole- 
some effect whether or not the idealis- 
tic goal is ever reached and whether 
or not it ought to be. Mark Hanna 
saw clearly the signs of the times 
when he said: “The next great politi- 
cal struggle in the United States will 
be between the republicans and the so- 
cialists.”’ 


A REMARKABLE MOVEMENT. 


Socialism is the most remarkable 
political movement in history. There 
is no other political party so perfectly 
organized or growing so rapidly; no 
other established as a world organiza- 
tion; no other whose members are so 
confident of ultimate and permanent 
success. The voting strength of the 
party is about 400,000 in the United 
States, 3,000,000 in Germany, its great 
stronghold, and over 7,000,000 in the 
world. There are many socialists in 
France, Italy, Austria-Hungary, Bel- 
gium and Russia. In France a social- 
ist has for several years been in the 
cabinet and the party is well repre- 
sented in the chamber of deputies. In 
Russia the revolutionary agitation 
and great strikes that have driven the 
ezar to grant a constitution have been 
conducted largely by socialists. There 
are many socialists in the German 
reichstag. 


WHAT SOCIALISTS BELIEVE. 


Socialist philosophy rests upon these 
propositions: Labor produces all 
wealth. The sources of wealth, that 
which is produced and the instruments 
of production, are the natural property 
of the workers. The present order is 
the “capitalist system,” under which 
the tool has been followed by the ma- 
chine, the machine by the factory, and 
men who would have worked for them- 
selves 100 years ago are now herded 











together working for great corpora- 


tions. The mines, the factories, the 
railroads and the stores are practically 
owned by the few who do not work, 
and the workers are employed for such 
wages that the idle rich are made 
richer. 

The “capitalist system” is inherently 
wicked, does not hesitate at any crime 
to enlarge profits, which it accom- 
plishes by_increasingly powerful com- 





binations and alliances and by corrupt- 
ing influence over government. The 
“capitalist system” has caused the 
“class struggle.” The interests of the 
workers and the owners of capital, 
the two “classes,’’ are antagonistic 
The socialist is “class conscious” and 
sharply draws the line between labor 
and capital, 
THE SOCIALIST PROGRAM. 


The socialist program is to gain con- 
trol of government through the bal- 
lot, to then seize by right of eminent 
domain the mines, the factories, the 
commercial establishments, the rail- 
roads, ships and telegraph lines—all 
the sources of wealth and instruments 
of production—turn them over to the 
people as a body. It is proposed to es- 
tablish the “co-operative common- 
wealth,” in which all the workers in 
any given industry would share the 
proceeds of that industry. All able to 
work would have to work or receive 
no income. The sick and unfortunate 
ones would be cared for out of a com- 
mon fund. 

IN AMERICA. 

The program of the socialist party 
in America may be said to be more 
orthodox, judged by the Standard of 
Karl Marx, than in any other country; 
partly because the United States al- 
ready has in its constitution much of 
what socialists in Europe are striving 
for—universal suffrage, freedom of 
speech, etc; partly because in this 
country the party has not yet had to 
face the problems of actual legislation 
to the degree that it has in other coun- 





EUGENE VY. DEBS. 


tries. The socialist looks upon the 
growth of trusts as a development in 
the direction of its goal; that is the so- 
cialization of industry. He looks upon 
state regulation and municipal owner- 
ship in the same way. He welcomes 
the development of both without di- 
rectly declaring for either. Co-opera- 
tion and not paternalism is his watch- 
word. A socialist in office, however, is 
a good deal of an opportunist; he tries 
to get the most that he can for the 
working class; always for the working 
class, Socialists are in sympathy with 
trades unions and seek to work 
through them. 

The socialists of Russia have used 
the bomb and other instruments of 
bloodshed but because they had no 
ballot and argued they could not other- 
wise accomplish revolution. Their 
chief weapon is the strike and they are 
organizing now in Russia for a su- 
preme limited effort by strike in every 
industry and the army and navy. Vio- 
lence is disapproved by socialist phil- 
osophy but a social and political revo- 
lution is everywhere urged. 

THE PIONEERS. 


About 60 years ago an English man- 
ufacturer and philanthropist, Robert 
Owen, introduced the word socialist as 
now used in his writings. He was the 
forerunner of the socialist movement. 
The principal text book of socialism 
and the established authority on which 
it rests is “Capital” by Karl Marx, a 
German of Jewish ancestry. It was 
written in England and is based on 
English industrial conditions, Eng- 
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land, however, has been comparatively 
indifferent to socialism but Germany 
has not only furnished the greatest 
expounders of socialist philosophy but 
has been the land in which it has 
taken firmest root, until now socialists 
outnumber the members of any other 
party. 

Modern socialism as a movement! 
practically began with the Interna- 
tional workingmen’'s association at 
London in 1864 and the first interna- 
tional congress was held at Geneva in 
1866. The early leaders included 
Karl Marx and his intimate friend 
Frederick Engels, also Michael Baku- 
nin of Russia. The “International” in- 
cluded anarchists for a time of whom 
Bakunin was the leader. Anarchists 
seek only to destroy all government 
and do not accept the socialist pro- 
gram nor any other. The anarchists 
and socialists early parted company. 
The “International” was reorganized 
and became the social democratic 
party. It is so called in all countries 
except the United States. Ferdinand 
Lassalle was a famous pioneer among 
German socialists. 

The international headquarters are 
at Brussels, There is a permanent in- 
ternational corresponding secretary 
and a national secretary in each coun- 
try through whom all socialists are 
kept in constant touch with each other. 
The American headquarters are at 
Chicago. Individual socialists form 
“locals” and have regular meetings 
like societies or clubs. Each member 
of the party pays a certain sum month- 
ly, a part of which goes to the “‘local,” 
parts to the state and national treasur- 
ies to pay for literature and other ex- 
penses. 

Socialism was introduced into the 
United States before the civil war but 
it made no headway until early in the 
70s. It came into public notice as the 
socialist labor party. A split was 
caused by a liberal movement in the 
party and by the landing of the “trade 
and labor alliance” that the socialist 
labor leaders intended should take the 
place of labor unions. In 1897 Eugene 
V. Debs organized at Chicago the so- 
cial democracy that became the social 
democratic party. In 1901 socialist 
labor liberals and social democratic 
factions united in the present socialist 
party and it has grown rapidly since 
then. The legal name of the party is 
still social democratic in Wisconsin. 
In practically all the other states it 
has been changed to socialist. 


THE PARTY’S STRENGTH TO-DAY. 


Milwaukee comes nearest to being a 
socialist city of any in America. There 
the party has almost elected candi- 
dates for mayor and congressman. At 
the last presidential election Debs re- 
ceived 40,000 votes for President in 
Chicago and 100,000 in the state of Ii- 
linois. The vote in some other states 


was: Texas 50,000, Wisconsin 48,000,- 


New York 40,000, Ohio 35,000, Penn- 
syivania 30,000. The total vote in the 
United States in 1900 was only 97,000. 
The socialists of Illinois, Wisconsin 
and Massachusetts have been repre- 
sented in their legislatures and social- 
ists are serving in many city govern- 
ments. Haverhill, Mass, for some 
time, had a socialist mayor. 

The socialist labor party is declining. 
Daniel De Leon, who was a leader in 
laying the foundations of socialism in 
America, refused to be allied with the 
more progressive party of Debsand 
his associates, and holds a remnant to- 
gether under the old name. 


THE LEADERS. 


The present socialist leaders include 
Algernon Lee, editor of a socialist or- 
gan, “The Worker”; Morris Hillquit, a 
New York lawyer of Russia-Jewish 
parentage, author of “The History of 
Socialism in the United States;” Gay- 
lord Wilshire, editor of Wilshire’s 
magazine; James F. Carey, former 
member of the Massachusetts legis- 
lature and the recent candidate for 
governor in that state; Eugene V. 
Debs, leader of the great Chicago rail- 
road strike in 1894, and Victor L. Ber- 
ger, editor of a German weekly in 
Milwaukee. 

The world’s greatest socialist to-day 
is August Bebel, leader of the social 
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democratic party in the German reich- 
tag. He entered the movement with 
Marx and was in many political battles 
with Bismarck. His books, ‘“‘Woman” 
and “The Wife” have been widely cir- 
culated. He is considered the most 
powerful orator in the German em- 
pire. Karl Kautsky, of Austrian 
birth, who lives in Berlin, Ger, Emil 
Vandervelde, a member of the Bel- 
gian parliament, and Prof Enrico Fer- 
ri of Italy are among the leading ex- 
pounders of scientific socialism to-day. 

_>———_-— 


Norway’s New Royal Family. 


Many Americans find it hard to un- 
derstand why the liberty-loving Norse- 
men have not made their nation a re- 
public when they had the chance. It 
seems that the government of Norway 
is so much a government of the peo- 
ple that the king is little more than a 
president _holding life office. The 
Norsemen are satisfied. The storthing 
controls the government under a good 
constitution. <A king, they say, gives 
dignity and stability to the nation. He 
fulfills the traditions of Norway and 
Norway still loves to be visibly linked 
With its past. Pjornson and Ibsea 
have blazed the way with their pens 
toward a_ republic. As the people 
grow more progressive and new liber- 
al leaders arise the monarchy may 
give place to a republic. But if the 
new king rules wisely, his throne is 
probably secure for many years. 

The new-king who rules as Haakon 
VII and Queen Maud will be crowned 
in the cathedral of Trondhjen, the an- 
cient capital of Norway, June 24, 1906. 


He is the second son of Crown Prince’ 


Christian of Denmark. His mother, 
Princess Louise, is a daughter of 
Charles XV, king of Norway and Swe- 
den next before the present King Oc- 
car, whose realm is now Sweden alone. 
Thus, Norway is ruled by one of Ber- 
nadotte blood in place of the Berna- 
dotte dethroned. King Haakon’s 
grandfather, King Christian of Den- 
mark, has a son who rules as King 
George of Greece, a daughter who is 
Alexandra, queen of England, and an- 
other daughter who is the dowager 
empress of Russia. Those family 
ties ought to further international 
friendship. 

King Haakon is a “son of the sea.”’ 
His training has been confined to the 
navy rather than statecraft and he 
rose to the rank of captain in the 
Danish navy through hard work in the 
regular course of service. The Nor- 
wegians like him for that. They are 
levers of the sea. He is not gifted as 
a speaker but is credited with solid 
eccmmon sense. He is quiet in his 
tastes and does not care for pomp and 
show. 

The king is 35 years old. Queen Maud 
is 36. She is the youngest daughter of 
the king and queen of England and is, 
therefore, her husband’s cousin. They 
were married in 1896. Their only son 
is in his third year. He has been 
given the royal Norwegian name of 
Olaf. The king and queen are much 
devoted to their home life. King 
Haakon’s salary is $200,000 a year. 

Oe eg 


The New British Ministry. 


The new prime minister of Great 
Britain, Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, has made up his cabinet as fol- 
lows: Lord high chancellor, Sir Robert 
T. Reid; chancellor of the exchequer, 
Herbert H. Asquith; secretary of state 
for the colonies, the earl of Elgin; 
secretary of state for foreign affairs, 
Sir Edward Grey; secretary of state 
for the colonies, the Earl cf Elgin; 
secretary of state for war, Richard B. 
Haldane; secretary of state for India. 
John Morley; first lord of the admir- 
alty, Baron Tweedmouth; president ef 
the board of trade, David Lloyd- 
George; president of the local govern- 
ment board, John Burns; secretary of 
state for Scotland, John Sinclair; .pres- 
ident of the board of agriculture, Ear] 
Carrington; postmaster-general, Syd- 
ney C. Buxton; chief secretary for Ire- 
land, James Bryce; lord president of 
the council, the earl of Crewe; lord 
of the privy seal, the marquis of Ri- 
pon; president of the board of educa- 
tion, Augustine Burrell; chancellor of 


WHAT 


the duchy of Lancaster, Sir Henry H. 
Fowler. 

Grey is one of the 
the cabinet. He was in 
cabinet. Gladstone is a son of the 
great Gladstone and has long been a 
prominent liberal. Morley and Bryce 
are famous authors, the latter having 
written the American Common- 
wealth. Buxton is a brilliant finan- 
cier. Asquith is a scholar and served 
as a minister under Rosebery. Burns 
is a socialistic labor leader. He wasa 
mechanical engineer before he entered 
parliament. Lloyd-George is a bril- 
liant Welsh advocate of provincial as- 
semblies for England, Ireland, Scot- 
land and Wales. 

The cry of the thousands of unem- 
ployed shows the urgent need of some 
reforms in England. Home rule for 
Ireland is always a live issue. The 
new premier has said he believed Ire- 
land should have home rule. Some of 
his liberal counselors are not of that 
mind, and it looks now as if a home 
rule bill would not be-forced upon 
parliament very soon. The conserva- 
tives, headed by Balfour, who had to 
resign with his cabinet because of op- 
position, will do what they can to 
block the liberals now in power. Jo- 
seph Chamberlin’s protective tariff 
scheme seems to be sice-tracked and 
free trade is likely to continue in 
England. 


biggest men in 
Rosebery’s 


<2. —_— 


Making Friends in South America. 


A Pan-American conference will 
be held at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
July 27, 1906. See of State Elihu 
Root will head the delegation from 
the United States. He will probably 
go on a war ship—perhaps with a 
fleet—and will also visit other South 
American countries, to establish good 
feeling toward the United States. No 
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SECRETARY OF STATE ELIIIU ROOT. 


this 
the 


from 


high goyernment official 
visited 


country has ever before 
South American republics. 

Aside from the motive of political 
friendship and. confidence, Sec Root 
hopes to open the way for better com- 
mercial relations with South America. 
Most of its trade now is with Euro- 
pean countries. The trade of such 
progressive nations as Argentina, 
Brazil and Chili is valuable. 

Sec Root has spent a good deal of 
time formulating plans to make the 
international affairs of the South 
American republics more harmonious 
and preparing the way for a larger 
market for American goods. Much of 
his pacific diplomacy has di- 
rected toward Venezuela, the 
need seems to be greatest. 


been 
where 





THE ROYAL FAMILY OF NORWAY 


Insurance Changes. 


Important changes are being Made 
in some of the New York life insur- 
ance companies. The resignation of 
Richard A. McCurdy from the presi- 
dency of the Mutual has been fg}- 
lowed by the election of Charles A. 
Peabody to succeed him. Peabody ig 
American representative of William 
Waldorf Astor, and a director of Vari- 
ous corporations. He will get a ga}. 
ary of $50,000 a year. McCurdy got 
$150,000. 

George W. Perkins of the firm of J. 
P. Morgan & Co has given up§the of- 
fices of vice-president and ¢hairman 
of the finance committee in the New 
York life. Alexander E. Orr, presi- 
dent of the New York rapid transit 
commission, succeeds him as vice- 
president, and John Claflin, a whole- 
sale dry goods merchant, as chairman 
of the finance committee. The new 
president of the Mutual promises re- 
form. The New York life directors 
have appointed a committee to inves- 
tigate the company. 

The legislative investigation at New 
York continues to revea] the mysteries 
of high finance in insurance com- 
panies. It has struck one honest New 
York Company, the Home. Pres Ide 
of that company surprised the com- 
mittee by testifying that he does not 
carry any life insurapce himself. 

United States Senator Dryden, pres- 
ident of the Prudential, admits that 
his company paid $26,000 to the repub- 
lican national campaign fund in the 
last three presidential campaigns. It 
also paid $5000 to Andrew Hamilton, 
formerly the Ne York legisla- 
tive agent at Albany, and $10,800 more 
to influence legislation, all in 1899, 
The Mutual Reserve is among the 
companies that tells of paying out 
large sums of money under blackmail 
schemes, 

T. F. Ryan, who bought the control 
of the Equitable from young Hyde, 
has given some interesting testimony. 
After he bought the stock, he says, E. 
H. Harriman, the ratlroad magnate, 
tried to get part of it Ryan at first 
refused to testify to what Harriman 
said when trying to induce him to di- 
vide. After District Attorney Jerome 
took the matter up and suggested that 
Ryan must talk, he did, He said Har- 
riman threatened to use his political 
and financial influence agaist Ryan's 
project, and speke of action by the 
legislature. Ryan, nevertheless, re- 
fused to sell out any part of the Equi- 
table stock. Harriman has_ several 
times appeared in the insurance in- 
vestigation as a kind of evil genius. 


life’s 


Dark Days in Russia. 


It is not a long step from present 
conditions in Russia to complete revo- 
lution. The Baltic provinces are some 
of them in the hands of the revolution- 
fsts. Riga, in Livonia,’ especially, 
and Mitau, Courland and Ven- 
den, are in desperate revolt. The army 
and navy is filled with the spirit of re- 
bellion and only the Cossacks are re- 
lied upon by the government and some 
of them have begun to make demands 
and threats. The madness of the Rus- 
sians continues to murder and out- 
rage the Jews, notably &t Elisabeth- 
grad, Kishneff, Odessa and in many 
other cities. 

The reactionaries have tried to force 
Premier Witte out, but the czar sup- 
ports him insistently. Krustaleff, head 
of the workmen's council and leader of 
the strikes, has been arrested as a chal- 
lenge. Revolutionary organizations 
have idined in a manifesto declaring 
the Russian government bankrupt 
and calling on the people to cut off in- 
come by refusing to pay taxes; to de- 
mand wages paid in gold and silver, 
and draw deposits from savings banks 
in gold. An extensive telegraph strike 
has greatly embarrassed the govern- 
ment. The ezar forces on the crisis 
by ordering repressive measures. 


> 
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The new Oregon senator to succeed 
the late John H. Mitchell is John M. 
Gearin of Portland. He is a democrat 
and lawyer. 





Automobiles killed 75 people in the 
United States during the first 11 
months of 1905, and seriously injured 
509. 
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In Quick Review. 





The president and Mrs Roosevelt 
announce the engagement of their 
daughter, Miss Alice Lee Roosevelt 
to Nicholas Longworth, congressman 
The wedding will prob- 





from Ohio. m, 
ably take place at the White House 
about the middle of February. 

The national federation of churches 
accomplished by the recent conven- 
tion in New York is an important re- 
ligious achievement. Thirty denomi- 


nations with 20,000,000 communicants 
ited in the federation. The pur- 
pose is closer sympathy and co-oper- 
ation in broad moral and religious 
work by all the great churches repre- 
sented in the conference. A perma- 
nent council was formed which will 
meet every four years beginning De- 


are ul 





cember 1, 1908. The only bar to mem- 
bership for churches not included is 
the doctrine that does not accept the 

divinity of Christ. 
A determined fight is on in this 
to supplant our present sys- 


weights and measures with 
tric system that prevails prac- 
tically throughout the world except in 
ited States and Great Britain. 
rhe decimal system is so much more 
simple for computation than the ir- 
regu ystem now in use that it is 
apparently only a question of time 

| will be adopted. The system 
galized by congress in 1866 and 
the currency system is based on deci- 
omehow the people have 
continued to cling to the old units of 

eights and measures. The United 
States had made the metric system 


n but 





compulsory in Porto Rico and the 
Philippines, 

Postmaster-General Cortelyou, in his 
annual report, recommends the adop- 
tion of a parcels post system on the 
same generallinesasthe express serv- 
ice. But he says the uniform rate of 
post: ; SO Well established and dis- 
euunces e so great in the United 
States, that the time is not ripe for a 
paying domestic parcels post. In- 


stead, he urges third and fourth class 
mail merged at 1 cent for two 
ounces. He favors an extension of rural 
free delivery of mail with economical 
reforms. The deficit in the postoffice 
department last year was $14,500,000. 
In 1904 it was $8,700,000. To help pay 
expenses, Cortelyou urges restriction 
of franking privileges. 





New York city’s fight over the re- 
cent election of mayor has only be- 
gun. The highest court of the state 
decides that under the New York elec- 
tion law the ballot boxes cannot be re- 
opened and the ballots recounted. 
Mayor McClellan, Tammany democrat, 
was declared re-elected by only about 
3000 plurality over W. R. Hearst, mu- 
nicipal ownership candidate. Many 
election frauds have already been 
proved against Tammany men, and it 
is claimed by Hearst that the original 


count was not honest, and that he 
should have been declared elected 
himself. Hearst gained some on a re- 


vision of the tally sheets. Now he 
will try to have a bill put through 
the legislature in January ordering a 
recount. Meantime, the first of Jan- 
uary, Mr McClellan -will be reseated 
in office. It looks very uncertain as to 
whether he will be able to stay seated. 





Dillon Wallace is the first white 
man to have successfully ‘explored the 
interior of Labrador without an Indian 
guide. He barely escaped with his 
life when the companion of Leonidas 
Hubbard on the trip that proved fatal 
to the latter. Wallace is now on his 
way home from the successful jour- 
ney. Mrs Hubbard has just accom- 
plished what her husband tried to 
do, her party and Wallace’s going over 
nearly the same ground, but not to- 
gether They located a large lake 
and the head waters of important riv- 
ers not shown heretofore on the maps. 





Another steel 
come under pwblic disapproval and is 
likely soon to lose his job. Charles 
M. Schwab was a protege of Andrew 
Carnegie and from a poor boy, was 
raised up, while still a young man, to 
the presidency of the United States 
steel corporation with a salary of 
$200,000 a year. He lost his head and 
gambling at Monte Carlo cost him the 


trust president. has. 


confidence of the public and his busi- 
ness associates. Then came William 
Ellis Corey, another young man whom 
Carnegie had “made.” He was raised 
to Schwab’s place with $100,000 a year. 
It is a-domestic tragedy in his case. 
He failed to continue the simple life of 
his youth; he became the friend of 
actresses and is now separated from 
his family. The steel trust directors 
are discussing the question of his suc- 
cessor, that they may rid the execu- 
tive offices of unsavory notoriety again. 





More lives were lost on the Great 
Lakes during the navigation season 
just closed than in any previous year 
since the coming of big steamers. The 
dead number 215. Of those 116 were 
drowned in the three great storms. 
The death record of other recent years: 
1896, 66; 1897, 88; 1898, 95; 1899, 100; 
1900, 110; 1901, 122; 1902, 140; 1903, 
94; 1904, 49. The big steel streamers 
have proved surprisingly helpless in 
great storms. 





Quick work in canal building is 
promised in Louisiana. A contracto 
has undertaken to construct a 16 1-5 
mile barge canal from Sulphur Mines 
to the Sabin river in 125 days, begin- 
ning January 15. Levees will have to 
be made and irrigation canals in the 
rice fields will have to be syphoned 
under it. The waterway will be 44 
feet wide and 10 feet deep. Such a 
proposition is in striking contrast with 
the long years spent on the Erie canal 
and past and prospective years at 
Panama. The Louisiana canal will be 
especially for the transportation of 
sulphur, lumber and crude oil. 





Midshipman Minor Meriwether .of 
the naval academy was tried by court 
martial for causing the death of Mid- 
Shipman James H. Branch in a fight. 
He was found not guilty of man- 
slaughter, but guilty of violating the 
academy rules and was sentenced to 
@ vear’s confinement within the naval 
academy and public reprimand by the 
secretary of the navy. The fight was 
an “affair of honor,’* such as it seems 
occur frequently, regardless of rules, 
and the authorities are blind to the 
practice. 





A coal strike next spring is certainly 
among the grave’ possibilities. The 
united miners of the anthracite re- 
gions have met‘in convention at 
Shamokin, Pa. Demands to be pre- 
sented to the operators in anticipation 
of the time the present agreement ex- 
pires, March 31, 1906, were agreed 
upon and placed in the hands of a 
committee headed by John Mitchell, 
president of the united mine workers. 
The demands are: An eight-hour day, 
recognition of the union and more 
wages. Another convention will be 
held before a strike is ordered, when 
the report of the committee will be re- 
ceived. 





Turkey has been forced to accept 
reforms for Macedonia. Bad govern- 
ment in that dependency will now be 
succeeded by financial control by the 
leading nations of Europe, ‘which 


means that the barbarous Turkish rule. 


over Macedonia is practically at an 
end. The sultan did not yield until an 
allied fleet of the powers had seized 
some of his islands and was pressing 
toward Constantinople. 





A big printers’ strike throughout 
the United States is ordered for Jan- 
uary 1. It will affect book and job 
offices and publishers of magazines 
and periodicals other than daily news- 
papers. The union demand is for an 
eight-hour day and the closed shop. 
Schools of instruction in operating 
typesetting machines are open in New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, 
Kansas City, St Louis and Omaha, and 
employing printers have scoured the 
cities for non-union printers. They 
will try to fill vacancies when the un- 
ion printers go out. Both sides pro- 
pose to make a determined stand. In 
some cities the printers’ previously 
have struck and their places have been 
permanently filled; a few have won. 


Atkinson of Prookline, 
He was 77 years old. 


Edward 
Mass, is dead. 


He was interested in various lines of 
manufacturing and widely known as 
a writer on money, the tariff, anti-im- 
perialism, railroading, fire prevention, 
and many economic subjects, 
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\:| A Woman’s Day’s Work 


at the tub, back 


-break 
from suds and sviled clothes, can 


ing, stepey, breathing fumes 


done easily by a 


y boy or a miss in one or two hours with an 


O K Rotary Washer. 


against ihe worl 














today for booklet. 





A. F. BRAMMER MFG. CO., Ma 
1446 Rockingham Road, Devonport, lowa. 


How many days’ work like that would a man do be- 
7 fore he’d give up the few doliars it takes to buy an 
OK! Whavt’sthe use! The ball 
drudgery, adds yeere to women’s lives. Stands 
for nice work and durability. Bo- 
ware of the dealer with the exclusive sale m ine. 
It’s simply a dodge to get two prices out of you. Ji 
Personal Cuarantec. =e : Pot 
We replace any defective part one year from date of 
purchase, free of charge. 
every machine. Keep it and notify us of date. Write 


-bearing O K saves 


Signed and sent with u 














weer out, Smokes, Sprays and “Specifics” re 


rarily: they cannot cure. Our CUNSTITU. 
rmanently eliminates 


P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffal 








Send us your address 

a a ure and we will show you 

how to make $3 a day 

absolutely sure; we 

furnish the work and teach you free, you work in 

the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 
explain the business fully, remember we guarantee aclear profit 


of $3 for every day @ work, absolutely sure. Write at ‘ 
BOUAL MANUFACTURING CO. Box 1334 Dewroie Mich 





j Absolutely cured. Never to return. 

A Boon to Sufferers. Acts like Magic. 

| Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
ee ee 





Dr.E.M.Botot,Box590, Augusta,Me. 
DooK free. 


PAT E NTS high references. 


T. FITZGERALD & CO., Dept. Z, Washington, D. C, 


FOR INFORMATION: 


As to Fruit and Trucking Lands, Grazing Lands, Soil 
and Climate in Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
Alabama and Florida and along the 


‘ATLANTIC COAST 
LINE RAILROAD 


Write to WILBUR McCOY, Agricultural 
and Immigration Agent, Jacksonville, Florida. 








A HARVEST 
FOR AGENTS 


Fastest selling book on the market. 
Sells at sight—nothing like it. 


Cache La Poudre 


The Romance of a Tenderfoot 
in the Days of Custer. 


By HERBERT MYRICK. 


If you want to make money quickly, 
apply for territory for the sale of this 
book to the sole publishers 


ORANGE JUDD CO., 
BOOK DEPARTMENT. 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 

















A Christmas Opportunity 


The choosing of an appropriate Christmas gift is most per- 
plexing, the widely differing tastes of your friends and loved 
ones making it rare indeed for a gift to be received with the 
appreciation deserved by your forethought. 

A happy solution of the difficulty, as well as a way to 


make a splendid present at a 


slight cost is to give a sub- 


scription to that most helpful magazine 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 





The subscription price of. this magazine is $1.00 a year. 
ft is edited in the interests of the household and all the family 
and is so widely known as to need no lengthy description. 

You, as one of our readers, are here offered an opportunity 
to secure a year’s subscription to Good Ilousekeeping, to be sent 
to any address desired, in connection with rour own subscription 


to this journal 


ON RECEIPT OF ONLY $1.75 


If desired we will send a gift card, advising the one to 
whom you are sending the magazine, the length of the sub- 
scription and the name of the donor. 

Address orders to any of the offices below, but to avoid 
delay, send to the one nearest you. . 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 


Homestead Building, Springfield, Mass. 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 


Marquette Building, Chicago, Il. 











on the market. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


ELLWOOD 
FENCE 


We guarantee Ellwood Fen¢e be- 
cause we know how it is made. All 
the resources of the greatest steel 
and wire mills in the world are 
brought to bear in getting as near 
perfection. as it is possible. 


VAAL 


SOS 


AVAVAVAVA 


We mine the ore from our own 
mines, make it into steel in our own 
mills, draw it into wire and weave it 
into. the fence—all under our own 
eyes from the ground until it is ready 
to staple to the posts. The best known 
processes are employed. Dealers in 
every place. Get catalogue. 


American Steel & Wire Co. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 








You can aways rely 
upon the very great- 
est of aurability when 
you use 


NCHOR FENCE 


Send for free 
fence book C, 


Anchor Fence & Mfg. Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE RAPP FENC is the most practical, dur- 
able and lowest priced fence 
Write for illustrated booklet 
LING CONSTRUCTION co., 
Fuller Bullding, Broadway & 234 St., New York City. 





WHEN YOU WRITE TO 
AN ADVERTISER 


Always begin ¥ age 3 letter with the words: “TI saw 
your adv. in the old, reliable A. A.’’ You 
will find it will bring you a prompt reply and very 
courteons treatment. 











TEV 


FIRE ARMS 


“To ride, to shoot, and to speak the truth” was all our 
forefathers thought necessary to teach a boy—if he could do 
these three things, the rest would take care of itself. 

Nowadays boys ride something besides horses, shoot 
something besides arrows, and, let us hope, learn something 
of geography, arithmetic and spelling, as well as “‘speak 
the truth.’ 

But it is just as true to-day as ever it was, that the boy 
who rides, shoots, and speaks the truth, iS apt to be a prett 
manly sort of fellow, who knows how to look after himself 
and will make his way in the world. 

Give your boy a “Stevens” and you give him a good 
start towards confidence and self- -reliance, which is at the 
bottom of all accomplishments. 

Our 140-Page Catalogue FREE 

Ye tells all about the famous Stevens shotguns, 
rifles and pistols, how to select them, how 
to test them, how to care for them. Send 
four cents in stamps to cover postage. 

If your dealer can’t supply you with 
Stevens Firearms, order from us direct. 

Sent prepaid on receipt of list price. 


J, STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO, 
140 Hi 


gh St. 
Chicopee Falls, iene. U.S.A. 


BOYS’ RIFLES 
Stevens-Maynard Jr. $3 
Crack Shot - + + $4 
Little Krag « + + $5 
Favorite, No.17 © $6 














‘‘Leader” and **Repeater” 
SMOKELESS POWDER SHELLS 


Carefully inspected shells, the best come 
binations of powder, shot and wadding, 
loaded by machines which give invariable 
results are responsible for the superiority 
of Winchester ‘‘Leader’’ and ‘‘Repeater’”’ — 
Factory Loaded Smokeless Powder Shells. 
There is no guesswork in loading them. 
Reliability, velocity, pattern and penetra- 
tion are determined by scientific apparatus § 
and practical experiments. Do you shoot 
them? If not, why not? They are 


THE SHELLS THE CHAMPIONS SHOOT 








If you are going into the woods or mountains after big game you 
Will need a rifle that you can trust your life to and that won't fail you. 

The simplicity and strength of Zzrd/éz2 high power rifles and the 
certainty with which they work makes them the choice of big game 
hunters of wide experience. Takea J/Zzrasyz repeating rifle with 
you and be sure of your safety and sure of your game. 

The .32-40 and .38-55 ‘Za high-power smokeless cartridges are the 
greatest game killers ever made. They make a big hole and_go mighty deep. 
Black powder loads are used where less power is required. 

Our “‘Experience Book””’ is full of big game stories which you will enjoy. 
Free, with 130-page Catalogue, for3 stamps postage. 


Lhe lllartin Firearms Ca, 

















2119 Willow Street New Sinem Conn. 
ke ds ene Bg | > 


(BROWN -FREIGHT 


y- HEAVIEST FENCE MADE 
AllNo. 9 Steel Wire. Well Galvanized. Weighs 
more than most fences. 16 te 85c per rod 
elivered. Wesell all kinds offence wireat 
wholesale prices. Write for fence book show- J 


AES FENCE. 


We make 26 styles for farm, 

poultry, stock and other pur- 
i poses and ship, freight pre- 
m™ paid, on 


#3 30 Days’ Free Trial 


high eand nbnadiend et Save ance fence is mate. ot | 

galvanized steel wire, woven tightly wit | 
continuous stay wires. No loose wires. Strong, dur- i ing Wiss 0 7 Gieveland, Ohlocu 
able and absolutely the Ld priced fence onthe | & 7 re : 
market. Book free. Dro tal. % / ’ we 








Stronges¢ 
Made 


ADVANCE FENCE co., P Sbo4 Old St., Peoria, Il. - 
PAGE QUALITY 23": FENCE 
oy & —_ 
See how closel 


Ww: There's where the first teste « are } 

Aya made. Quality of wire first, then | direct to the 
@ practical weave. You get —_ 
in Page | Fence. Let us tell 
poe sew ire is mace and 

ers from common fence w 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE Lf — oh ve. 
Box 968, Adriss, M 





OILED SPRING FENCE COMP 


ox 10, Winchester. In 





itis woven. Sol@ 

armer at factor 

prices, on 30 Days Free Trial.§ 
Your money back if not satisfied. 
Write today for free Catalogue® 


